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For the Companion, 
MISSING. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. | 

In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Stephen Moss returned to Orford a changed 
man. His countenance, where the warm blood | 
had mantled, was pale and haggard; his step | 
had lost its elasticity; his form was bowed as 
with premature age, and instead of bursting in- | 
to snatches of song, as had been his wont, he} 
went about dejected and silent. | 

When Susan Burns first saw him coming to- 
wards the house, as she sat at the window sew- 
ing, she failed to recognize him, until he had al- | 
most reached the door. Then, with a low cry | 
and a glad smile, she threw down her work and 
sprang to meet him. 

But there was no answering smile on his face. 
He did not even take her extended hands, or in 
any way return her greeting, but gazing down at 
her, gloomily, said,— 

“Susan, I’ve come to offer you your freedom.” 

“My freedom?” repeated Susan, only half 
comprehending his meaning. 

“Yos,—freedom from your engagement.” 

Sut I don’t want it, Stephen,” said she. 

“The time will come when you will want it,” 








MISSING. 


at as the wife and children of a murderer,” said| “No, sir. When T gave him my promise, 


answered Stephen. “Could you stand by me, Stephen. | there wasn’t any clause, saying, ‘Unless misfor- | 
do you think, and see everybody turning away’ For a moment Susan was silent. Then she} tune overtakes you.’ I meant it as a promise 
from me, as they used to turn away from a leper said,— | for life, and for life it shall be.” 


in the old Bible times? And that’s what is go- 
ing to happen. It has begun now. Why, when 
the jury pronounced the words ‘Not guilty,’ yes- 
terday, nobody siniled, nobody applauded, and 
there wasn’t one came to shake hands with me 
bat my own counsel, And when I came over 
here to-night, I met the fellows going to the 
common to play ball; asfew of them nodded, 
but they did it as if they were ashamed of it, 
and the rest pretended not to see me. Once it 
would have been ‘Iallo, Steve,—come on!’ but 
none of them wanted me now. It’s plain enough 
they all believe the worst.” 

“Let them believe it, then,—it doesn’t signify,”’ 
said Susan, indignantly. ‘“Addle-headed boys, 
allof them,—turned this way to-day and that} “As to running away from yonr troubles,” 
way to-morrow, just like the weather-cock on | continued Susan, her fine face glowing with en- 
our barn, As to those court people, they were | thusiasm, “it was cowardly in me to propose it, 
disappointed of their spectacle, that’s all. and quite right in you to stay and face them out. 
hanging or a cireus,—it’s all one to them.” So keep up your courage, dear heart, and by- | 

Stephen shook his head mournfully. and-by the cloud will lift. I feel sure it will.’’ 

“TL saw Merrick this morning,” said he. “T 
thought if he would take me back, it would lead | 
others to have confidence in me; but he told me} 


hand, Stephen turned away and left the house, 
he had all the help he wanted, and bowed me | 
outof the house as quick as he could. 


feeling that in all probability it was forever. 
It was| From that time, his one object in life was to 
civil enough, the way it was done,—rather too | establish his innocence; but as years passed on, | greatly increased its value. 
civil—but I was at no loss to understand it. | 


It | and no new facts eame to light, public sentiment | In consequence of this announcement, Mrs. 
Was as much as to say, ‘I bow you out, because | was more and more against him; and so strong 
Iwon't demean myself by kicking you out.” — | did it become, that little children, unborn when 
“Merrick’s a fool!’’ interjected Susan. the crime was committed, or too young to under- | 

“And after that,’ continued Stephen, “I went | stand it, inherited the feeling, and shrank from 
from one to another through the town, but no | his path, or pointed at him as an unhanged 
oe would give me any employment. They all) murderer. 
believe me guilty.” The only ray of light which shone on the path | 

“Well, don’t I know you better than any of | of the poor outcast at this period, and kept him place with all her might. 
them? And nothing would make me believe | from drifting to despair, was the faith which | 
hy Stephen had done this terrible thing, unless 
I'd seen him do it; and then I should think one 
or the other of us had gone crazy. So now 
don’t say any more about offering me my free- 
dom,” 

“T thank you for your confidence; but I can’t 
take advantage of it,” said Stephen. “When 
two parties make a contract, and one of them | them all with a steadfast “Nay.” 
finds he can’t come up to the terms, the contract | 
isnull and void. 


“The world is w ide, Stephen. There are coun- | | And the Squire departed, amazed and discom- 
tries beyond the sea where your name has never | fited. 
been heard.” The Jeffries, all this time, were exemplifying 
“But none where it wouldn’t follow me. No;/ the old proverb, “Out of sight out of mind;”’ 
here I must stay till the mystery is cleared up. | for, having migrated to some far Western State, 
And if it never is, I shall be better satisfied when | a year or two after the murder, 
I die, to think I have borne my trouble alone.” | almost ceased to be spoken among their towns- 
“Not alone, Stephen; for though we may | people. 
never be to cach other what we expected to be, 1} Once a wandering son of Orford brought back 
don’t take back my promise,—mind that; and | word that they were prospering, and that Mr. 
in the midst of all your troubles, maybe it will | Jeffries had held several offiees to which he 


State. 

This was about all that was known of him, 
excepting that he still paid the taxes on his old 
estate, which he would never sell, saying that he 


shares them with you,—one that trusts you | 
through evil report and good report.” 
“O, my good Susan!” ejaculated Stephen, 


there. 


looked for; 
| Western home. 


| 
| 
Keeping the estate, however 


| for not long after 
reach of earthly profit and loss, they 


promise. Till then, good-by.” And wringing her 


than the tow-headed boy once before mentioned, 


ty,—returned to Orford. 


words, or it might be by a mere glance, whenever | the sake of a little money.” 

they chanced to meet. “It isn’t a matter of choice, mother,” 
She, meanwhile, had not lacked for other | Alick, 

suitors to her hand, many of them far above | | public improvements. 





| upon it, as well as let it go at theirs?” 
“Tm sure I wish you oe sir, and I thank | 
And things are not as they | you for your good opinion,’ 


Was happy and prosperous. 
the world. 


T expected to rise in | a hundred good acres; “but I wonder that you | fate. 
And, though I say it, other folks | should come to me on such an errand, when, as 
thought well of me, and prophesied thatI should | everybody knows, I’m already engaged to Ste- 


phen Moss.” 


from their frame-work. 


me to be something more thana stable-keeper. 


But it’s all eh: inged now, and it’s omy fair you| “Pardon me,” said the Squire. “TI did indeed | the secret brought to light which it had faithful- 
thould be released from your bargain.’ Under the cellar 


| hear a rumor of something of the kind at one 
“Not if ’'m content with my bargain.” | time, but I had supposed that since his—his— 
“My wife and childven shall never be pointed | misfortune, it was dropped.” 


ly guarded for fifteen years. 
wall a box was found. 
“Treasure!” 





| them to hang your old mother? 


® | 
their names had 


with one blow of his axe. And the sun shone 
in upon a human skeleton, clad in mouldering 
garments of a long-past fashion. 

The laborers, being young men, and strangers 
in the town, failed to connect the discovery with 
the disappearance of a traveller years ago; but 
when the citizens of Orford came flocking to the 
scene, they knew that they were looking upon 
the remains of unfortunate Maddox. 

On further examination, this was proved be- 
yond a doubt, by the cut of the clothing, the 
metal buttons, and papers mildewed and discol- 
ored, but still legible, that were found in the 
pocket of the coat. Of course the conclusion to 
which all arrived was that he had been mur- 
dered by the Jeffries. 

Filled with horror, Alick, who had gone with 
the crowd and seen the sad spectacle, rushed in- 
to his mother’s presence, told her of the discov- = 
ery, and the suspicions afloat. 

“Say it isn’t so,” cried he, 
and deny it before them all.” 

“What's the good of denying it? 
lieve me?” asked she, 

Then, starting from her seat, she eried,— 

“Take me away from here, quick,—don’t waste 
time talking! Let’s run,—fly! Do you want 
*Twasn’t 1 did 
it, though; it was your father. And you can't 
eal it murder, any way; if the fool had kept 
still, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Then it was an accident?” said Alick, 
ing eagerly at this straw. 

“Well, yes, in one sense it was an accident; 
for your father never meant to kill him. He 
surmised that the man had valuables xbout him, 
and that is what he went into his room for; and 
if the man hadn’t waked up and sprung at him, 


6 


uno; 


wildly. “Come 


Who'd be- 


4S ure 


catch- 





be a little comfort to know there is one that | would hardly have been amenable in his native | 


. . . ! 
might wish to return, and spend his last days 


| Jeffries and her son Alick, who was no other 


“Pm sure your father never would have part- 
Susan Burns still maintained in him, and of | ed with it,” said she to Alick, “and it’s very un- 
which she always assured him, in a few brave | dutiful of you to go contrary to his wishes, for 


said 
“Private feelings must give way before 
They’ll take it, whether 
Stephen in social position; but she answered | we will or no, and why not set our own price 


So in a few days the sale was effected, and the 
enid she to Squire | old honse which had stood so long, dark, silent 
“Were when you promised to marry me. Then I} Elkins, who came backed with a long purse and | and tenantless, yielded at last to the stroke of | 
Chimneys were toppled over, rafters rent 
asunder, doors torn from their hinges, windows 
It ceased to be a house. 
But not till the foundations were removed, was 


cried a workman, cleaving it open 


there’d have been no harm done. But there, 
| don’t say any more about it,—it makes my blood 
}run cold, Let’s get away from here as quick as 
| we ean,” 

“It’s useless to fly, 
| now quite calm, but very pale. 
| other man charged with this murder? 
| “Yes; they laid it on to that stable keeper 
| down md the tavern, because the horse was tied 
there. Your father had to do something with 
se; and the man wasn’t lung, so where 


mother,—utterly useless,”’ 
“Wasn't an- 


9” 











Perehance his last days came sooner than he} was the harm?” 
for he died and was buried in his} 


In due time Mrs. Jeffries had a chance to tell 
, | her story before a larger audience, in the same 


“If ever it does, I shall come and claim your | had not proved a bad speculation for his heirs; | court-room where Stephen Moss was tried fifteen 
he had departed beyond the ; 
received 
the announcement that the line of a projected 
railroad had been laid directly across it, which | 


years before; but as she was at most only an ac- 
cessory after the fact, and the connections of 
Maddox had all disappeared, no one felt disposed 
to press the matter, and she was discharged 
without punishment. 

“Now let us get out of this place as quick as 
you ean,” she said to Alick. 
| “fhave an act of justice to perform first,’’ 


—now a handsome young man of five-and-twen- said he; “then Pll go as gladly as you will.” 


And seeking out Stephen, he conveyed to him 


Strange to say, however, Mrs. Jeffries, al-| a sum which made him independent for life. A 
| though fully convinced of the advantage of the 
proposed arrangement, opposed the sale of the 


noble son of a wicked father. 

Again Stephen crossed the field that led to the 
Burns Farm,—no longer silent and dejected, but 
blithe and smiling as of yore,—and again Susan 
met him at the door with extended hands, 

“T’ve come to claim your promise,” he said. 

“It is what I’ve waited for fifteen years,” said 
she. 








—— tor 

Succrss By HarpD Work.— Young people 
often imagine that they can get on in life by 
genius, or a stroke of good luck, or by help of 
friends. It is fortunate for them when they 
come to know that success can be won only by 
patient and hard work. An exchange says: 
“When Charles Dickens said that all that he had 
accomplished had been achieved by diligent, 
patient, persevering application, he only stated 
what had been the experience of every success- 
ful man. Nothing is more important to young 
men than that they should early learn and fully 
comprehend this great truth. It is step by step, 
by toilsome effort, that all great achievements 








382 


are made s has been well remarked, there is 
no royal road to any thing else ol great Value in 
this life. Work—steady, long-continued and 
regular application—is the only price for which 
anything worth the having can be bought. 
There is no great success of any kind without 
great labor. 
= _ +r — 

For the Companion. 


FRANK BAXTER’S EXPLOIT. 


“Frank, go to bed, my son,” said Mrs. Baxter 
to her great, overgrown boy, who, wearied with 





rough play, had fallen asleep while the young 
folks were discussing the new schoolmaster, and 
wondering why he had not called on Mary. 

“f hate bed!” cried Frank, half-asleep, but 
moving on like an imperfect machine, towards 
his room up stairs. 

He carried the last words of the conversation | 
in his brain, and soon fell into a sleep, troubled 
by his too boisterous exercise, and dreamed of | 
the tall, pale young man who sat in dignity and 
kindness behind the desk of the high school. } 

Squire Baxter’s was the wealthiest and most 
intelligent family in their little “down East” | 


town; and schoolimasters, singing-masters, and, 

indeed, all strangers, thought it a compliment to 

be invited there. The new schoolmaster had not | 
yet been asked to tea, and felt shy about calling, 

unxious as he was to become acquainted with 

Mary and Catherine, the brightest and prettiest 

girls in the county. 

Asa Granger had graduated at a “down East” 
college. He was a scholar and a gentleman, al- 
though he sorely needed a little intercourse with 
the world, to make him easy in his manners, 
ile was very diffident, and thought far less of 
himself than did others who knew him. 

Asa had taken the winter school at Eagle’s 
Mills, and now boarded with the Widow Griggs, 
who had two daughters, Malvina and Eveline; 


mischievous, half-grown girls. 
On the night in question all the family were | 
asleep at the Widow Griggs’, “over the river’; | 


——*“ And all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse” ; 
when suddenly the old lady and her girls, the 
schoolinaster, Crip, the black boy, and Sampson, | 
the dog, were roused from slumber by a furious | 
knocking at the front door. | 

“Who's there?” cried the schoolmaster from 
the front chamber window. 

“What’s wantin’ ?” shouted the widow from | 
her bedroom below stairs. 

“Who dar?” cried Crib from his perch in the | 
loft. 

“Bow, wow?” asked Samp from his kennel. 

But the roof of the piazza hid the intruder 
from those above, and the arbor from those be- 
low, and still the knocking and banging were 
kept up vigorously. 

At last the widow called out, “Mr. Granger, get 
the gun and shoot him, will you?” 

This brought the assailant to terms, and he | 
said, “You wouldn’t shoot me, would you, Mr. | 
Granger? You and [ are too good friends for 
that.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Prank—Frank Baxter,” 
tural reply. 

“O, you g’long!”’ 


asked Mr. Granger. 
was the hoarse, gut- 


cried Widow Griggs. “That 
aint Aés voice. You aint comin’ in here, not if 
you thump there all night; so you better clear!” 

“What do you want?’ asked Mr, Granger, 

“[ want you, sir,’ replied the same voice. 

“What do you want of me?” 

“TL want you to go over to Squire Baxter's. 
The girls want to see you, and Mary says you 
must come right off.” 

“What, at this time of night?” 

“Yes, She can’t wait a minute. 
got a secret to tell you.” 

“Well,” said the schoolmaster, in a soothing 
tone, as if speaking to a lunatic, “you go on, and 
I'll think about it.” 

“ALL right,’ said the stranger, and the heavy 
gate soon shut, but no one could be seen, for the 
intense darkness of the night. 


yes. She's 


“Well, well, there is something queer goin’ on 
*bout here!’ cried the widow, when Mr. Granger 
eame down to breakfast. “The painted floor of 
my front piazza was as wet as water when I 
came down early this morning; and all over it 
were footprints of a great foot, with a master- | 
Mr. Granger, I firmly believe that | 
we had either a lunatic, or a maniac, or a mad- 
man about here last night! 1 shouldn’t wonder 
if old Joe had ’seaped from the poor house and 
been trampin’ through mud-puddles, callin’ him- | 
self Frank Baxter.’ 


sized big toe! 


“{ thought I would go over to Squire Baxter's 
aud see if they knew who our visitor was,” said 
the schoolmaster timidly. 

Malvina and Eveline began to wink and gig- 
gle; and the widow laughed, and said, “Ive no 


jasked Mrs. Baxter. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


doubt the Baxter girls would like a call from 
you; and the poor schoolmaster blushed, and 
decided not to go to the squire’s. 


But after tea he thought better of it, remem- 
bered that he had called on every other family 
where he had scholars, dressed himself with un- 
usual care, and walked over the bridge that 


spanned the stream towards the house on the 
other bank. 


He was met very cordially by the mother and 
her daughters, and was soon surprised to find 
himself perfectly at his ease, telling them of his 
home and college life, and of his plans for join- 


| 


COMPANION. 


river from the foot of your garden to Mrs. 
Griggs’ front yard, and in that way left wet 
footprints at both places. Somnambulists al- 
ways speak in an unnatural voice, I believe,” 
said Mr. Granger. 

“But where would his wet clothes be?” asked 
the mother. 

“You can look for them in some secret place; 
for he doubtless hid them away.” 

Mrs. Baxter rose at once and went up stairs. 
In a few moments she came down laughing, and 
said, ‘The mystery is solved. I found Frank’s 
night-gown rolled up in his closet, and lying in 


ing a mining expedition to the distant territories | a pool of water. And now I remember he told me 


after a year or two spent in teaching. 

Mary Baxter then told of her experience in 
California, whither she had been with her pa- 
rents, and of her expboits on horseback in the 
Yo-Semite. 

Quiet little Catherine said she had had no ad- 


| ventures beyond those she had with the three 


rough boys, keeping them within bounds, while 
her father, and mother, and Mary were away, 
and presenting them all without broken bones 


| on their return, 


“My adventures abroad have been less remark- 
able than one I had at home this morning,” said 
Mrs. Baxter. “Before break of day, Mary’s pet 
a very well-behaved animal in general, left 
his kennel, and howled and barked to be let in. 
As no one else heard him, I lighted a lamp and 
went out to the side door to open it, when I 
found my feet ina pool of water. I found wet 
foot marks all over the oil-cloth, and wet hand 
marks on the wall-paper. I went into every 
sleeping-room in the house, and all my children, 
and my servants, and the hired man, were fast 
asleep, It has been the mystery of the day with 
us, and we are no nearer solving it now than in 
the morning.” 

“That’s very strange!’’ exclaimed Mr. Grang- 
er, “We had just such an experience at Mrs. 
Griggs’, and she thinks we had a visit from a 
He tried to get in, and knocked 
and thumped till we thought he would batter the 
door down.” 

“Well, how on earth did he get in here?’ 
“Every door and window 
was fastened before we went to bed, and were all 
secure when I roused Mr. Baxter at that time. 
I really fear the place is haunted by some uneasy 
water spirit.” 

A smile played round the lips of the school- 
master, as a solution of the mystery dawned on 


dog 





crazy person, 


| his mind, and he ventured to ask, somewhat 


timidly, “Have you sent any message to me by a 
stranger ?”’ 

“No,” replied the lady. “Why?” 

“Has none of the family sent a message?” 

Mary blushed, and asked what the message 
was that he referred to. 

Then Mr. Granger told the whole story of his 
nocturnal visitor, who said his name was Frank 


| Baxter; although, he added, “his voice was 


very unlike Frank’s,—low, and guttural, and 
muftled.”’ 

“O, Mr. Granger, Frank would never play a 
mean trick like that, just to frighten people. 
He could not make wet footprints if he tried, 
either. He surely was not out at night bare 


footed,” 


“What message did this dripping Ariel bear 
to you from mother?” asked Mary. 

“He did not say it was from your mother, 
Miss Mary,” said the young man, suddenly. 

After he had said this, he was startled at the 
dilemma into which he had plunged himself. 
She would ask another question now, and how 
could it be answered, And sure enough it came. 

“Whom did he say the message was from?” 
asked Mary. 

“O, I cannot tell you any particulars. Let 
that go by. I have a theory about this night 
visitor which I will give you.” 

“QO, but first tell us what he said!’’ cried Mary. 

“No; let that go, now, Miss Mary,” said the 
young man. 

“If you don’t tell us, I shall go right over the 
bridge and ask Malvina Griggs. She tells every- 
thing.”’ 

“Yes, and more, too, and with embellishments, 
also. I think I would rather tell you myself 
than trust her to doit. He shouted out that 
they wanted me to come over the river at once, 
at Squire Baxter’s; that Miss Mary wanted to 
see me, and couldn’t wait a minute. ” 


this morning how cold he was in the night, and 

that he dreamed we had so much company that | 
I sent him down into the well to sleep there. | 
Now we must admit that the message was car-| 
ried to you by one of my family, and all I can | 
do is to repeat the invitation, and I hope you! 
will come as often as you can. And we beg you | 
to tame, if possible, the animal spirits of that | 
boy, so that he will sleep in his bed instead of in | 
the river after this.” 

Mrs. Baxter’s invitation was accepted, and the | 
schoolmaster became a very frequent visitor at | 
the squire’s. He soon gave up all thoughts of | 
the rough life of the miner, and studied law. | 
When he had been admitted to the bar, and had! 
got a fair practice in the adjacent town, he mar-| 
ried Mary Baxter. | 

Frank plumed himself very much on having | 
made this happy match, and insisted on public 
thanks being given him at the wedding. And | 
Mr. Granger said “if all scmnambulists did as | 
good work as Frank had done, I should offer a! 
premium for the spread of somnambulism.” | 
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and a very little money, to take charge of the 


kitchen, and she is an expericneed cook.” 

“Couldn't you have saved that expense” 
queried Ruth. 

“No; for there’s the milking and the butter, 
and so many out-door things to do. As to pro. 
viding for the table, I leave that to you. There 
must be no stint, as the family will come out here 
on purpose to get country luxuries, such as milk, 
cream, eggs and fruit. Besides, they are al] 
alarmingly healthy people. Now do you think 
we can do it?” 

“Of course we can,” Ruth responded. “But 
if you give up your rooms on the floor above, 
what will you do?” 

“There are two good rooms in the garret. | 
will take one of them. You smile, as if you 
thought I was about to pay rather dear for a silk 
suit; but I’ve wanted one for years, and I don’t 
see any other way to get it.” 

“I don’t blame you, ’'m sure. And the sight 
of the people will do you good, maybe, and keep 
your spirits up. You needn’t fear but what 
everything will go right, provided the butcher 
don’t failus. And if he does, why, we'll make 
something else do.”’ 

The Browns were glad enough to come— 
father and mother, two sons of fifteen and sey- 
enteen, and one little beauty—a girl of seven, 
They congratulated themselves on their good 
luck, and contrasted their well-shaded house and 
plentifully-spread table with the last-year’s so- 
journ at a sea-side hotel, where they were cooped 
up in rooms scarcely large enough to turn round 
in. 

The boys went fishing and gunning, and al- 
ways returned home ravenously hungry, as they 
said, notwithstanding the bountiful lunch  pre- 


| pared for them by Ruth. 


For the Companion. 
THE BLACK SILK SUIT. 
By M. A. Denison. 


“We could have lamb and peas, 
berry roley-poley for one dinner.” 

“Yes, only blackberries and peas 
together.”’ 

“Sure enough; but then we can always fall 
back upon apple pie, or something. Your jelly 
pies are so nice, too, and the sweetmeats that 
seem to have lasted too long, will come in play 
nicely.” 

“So you really are in earnest ?”’ 

“Really, if they will come.” 

It was the tender hour of twilight, and the 
crickets had commenced to chirp. The stars in 
the dark-blue of the sky, seemed to drop sudden- 
ly into the cool gray shadows nearer earth, as 
the fire-flies flitted back and forth through fields 
and gardens near and far. 

Two young girls sat together in the porch of a 
pretty cottage,—Mary Lentz and her young com- 
panion, a girl near her own age. 

Mary wasan orphan. Her parenis had been 
dead five years, and she had lived on in the cot- 
tage left her at their death, supporting herself 
by keeping school. 

Ruth, the other girl, had been taken from the 
poor-house when a little nameless child, by Ma- 
ry’s mother, and though she had assumed the 
eares of housekeeping when the two girls were 
left alone, she seemed to Mary like a sister, and 
was treated as such. 

It was the beginning of summer, and the old 
school-house had been torn down to give place 
to a handsomer and more commodious building. 
There was therefore nothing for Mary to do for 
the next three or four months, it being the usual 
summer yacation. 

Mary’s salary would not much more than pay 
the ordinary expenses of living, and she had 
confided to Ruth a scheme which had for its in- 
ception a bit of harmless vanity,—viz., the pur- 
chase of a black silk suit. 

“T dont mean an ordinary silk,’ she said, 
when she broached the subject, “but a really 
beautiful and handsome one, that will be dura- 
ble; and I am sure the Browns would come here 
and be glad to, this summer, if they knew we 
would have them. They have always liked 
the location, and as there are five of them, and 
seven dollars a week would be a fair price for 
country board, it seems as if we might save out 
enough for a silk in three months, don’t it?” 

“Thirty-five dollars a week! Why, it looks 


and black- 


don’t come 








Then there was laughing, and blushing, and | 


denials, and indignation. When there 
lull in the storm, Mr, Granger asked,— 


was a 


| dollars a week out of that, and then I could buy 
| me a really respectable silk.” 


“Did Frank ever walk in his sleep, Mrs. Bax-| 
| ter?” 

“No—O, yes, two or three times when over- 
wearied with base ball, he walked about the 
house, but never went out of it, asleep,’’ was the 
reply. 

“T have strong suspicions that he swam the 


| like a little fortune,” said Ruth. 


“ve been thinking that I ought to save five 


“T should think so, indeed,”’ said Ruth. “Well, 
you know Iam willing to do my very best. It 
isn’t so very much harder to cook for five than 
it is for three.” 

“You will have enough to do to help superin- 
tend,” said Mary. “TI spoke to Widew Rupert, 
and she says she will gladly come for her board 


The table linen was spotless, the food well 
prepared, and Mrs. Brown complimented the 
housekeeping, and declared that she had never 
in her life boarded anywhere with such unquali- 
fied contentment. 

All this was very kind and very satisfactory 
to Mary, who had indeed made extraordinary 
efforts to secure the ends desired, while Ruth 
lent her willing aid at all times. 

“T sometimes think it is yeu ought to have the 
silk suit,” said Mary, one twilight, when the two 
girls had thrown themselves under a shade-tree, 
at the close of a day in which they had worked 
very hard. 

It happened that the arbor was near by, and 
Mrs. Brown, whom they thought had gone [ora 
walk with her husband and little Alice, had 
stopped there, feeling too languid to go further. 

“T don’t want a silk suit, dear,” replied Ruth; 
“for you know I have a nice new alpacea, and 
that answers all my needs. But it strikes me 
you haven’t said much about it lately. I hope 
you haven’t given up the idea, on account of the 
porch ?”” 

“The porch can be easily repaired any time,” 
said Mary; “but I’m afraid I shall have to give 
up the suit.” 

“O, Mary!” in a voice of undisguised distress. 
“For what reason, pray? You certainly must 
have saved the money °”’ 

“No, Ruth,—our bills have been enormous. 
We did not count on Rose being sick,’’—Ros 
was the cow,—“and our extra servant besides 
the cook, errand and market boy, new crockery, 
milk, cream and fruit. O, the bills are terrible. 
I would not have anything but the best and 
freshest. Widow Rupert cooks nicely, but the 
butter and sugar and eggs disappear under het 
hands like magic, to say nothing of milk and 
flour. 

“But then never mind; we have enjoyed the 
society of elegant and refined people. We have, 
I am sure, made them very happy, and it has 
been a great treat to hear sweet little Alice 20 
singing about the house. I suppose such fare 
and accommodations as we have given, welt 
really worth ten dollars a week; but of course 
the price was my own proposition, and I onglit 
to be contented. At all events, we shall lox 
nothing,—there is some comfort in that. So | 
must trust to time and Providence for my Ne 
suit. I can get along without it, you know.” 

“Yes; but [am almost as much disappoiniet 
as if I had been calculating upon it for mysell. 
And you have worked so hard, too. | almost 
wish instead of taking boarders you had gove 
away for rest.” 

“O, no,—I never do that, you know,’ 
Mary, cheerfully. “But we must go into t 
house, to make out the list for to-morrow’s din- 
ner.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Brown, sitting 'P 
right upon the little wooden lounge; “how hard 
she has tried to please us; and though we have 
not been thoughtless, yet we have not half a 
preciated her efforts” 

When the house was empty again, and the 


said 
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THE YOUTH’S 








pills all settled, Mrs. Rupert discharged, and the | 
girls sat alone at last, on the little vine-covered 
porch, they talked over the matter like old 
housekeepers, and came to the conclusion, that 
though they had not gained much in a material 
way, they had gained mentally and spiritually, 
by contact with fresh, vigorous minds and culti- 
yated tastes. 

“Tam not quite prepared to say that I would 
doit again,’ Mary made answer in reply to a 
question from Ruth; “but Iam glad they have 
gone so thoroughly delighted with our home, 
and satistied with all I have done for them, 
though there are only ten dollars in the ex- 
chequer, and part of that to be paid away.” 

“O, but that pretty silk suit!’? murmured 
Ruth. 

“Never mind,—I’ll leave that to Providence,”’ 
Mary said, with a quiet smile. 

The next day there came an early ring at the 
door. The red-and-green cart of the village ex- 
press stood in front of the gate. Ruth answered 
the call. 

“What can this be?’ she queried, as she went 
back into the room where Mary sat at breakfast. 
“It’s so strange for an expressman to stop here; 
and it’s all paid, and not so very heavy. It can’t 
be a book. O, yes, it’s for you,—there’s the 
name in plain letters.”’ 

“IT suppose we might as well undo it, then,’’ 
said Mary. “I’m sure I have not ordered any- 
thing from the city.” 

So the cords were cut, the tissue paper unfold- 
ed, and there, in all the freshness of its beautiful 
rich lustre, was a package of thick black silk. 

“QO, Ruth!” cried Mary, her eyes dimming yet 
sparkling; “read this note,—I cannot. What does 
it mean?” 


“My dear Miss Lentz,”’ began the daintily-written 
missive, ‘We all enjoyed the benefits of your pleas- 
ant country home so much, and appreciated your 
constant kindness and willingness to oblige so thor- 
oughly, that we felt impelled to prove by some gift, 
in which we all unite, our sense of the kindness we 
have received. Thinking that something which you 
could wear would serve best as a remembrancer, I 
take the liberty of sending you the silk for a dress, 
and Lhope whenever you put it on, you will think 
of us with as kindly impressions as we most assured- 
ly do of you and yours. 

With affection, MRs. 


“Well, if that isn’t provided neh Providence,” | 
exclaimed Ruth, “nothingever was! O, I’m so 
glad!” 

And so was Mary. 


. B. BRown.” 
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For the Companion. 
A GUIDE’S STORY. 
By Edward Eggleston. 

Shall I tell you the story that a guide told me 
one rainy day, as we sat in camp in one of the Adir- 
ondack lakes ? | 

A rainy day in camp is a dull day, and this was} 
one of the rainiest of rainy days, and one of the | 
dullest of dull days. Everything was wet. Even a/ 
joke did not seem dry in this atmosphere. | 

But the great log fire in front of the tent diffused , 

| 
| 





a genial heat at last, and after we had talked a long 
while, and told stories of every sort, my stout young | 
guide, Nick Warner, began to laugh in an embar- | 
rassed way. He was not used to talking much, and | 
his speech came always with a diffident giggle, or | 
rather gurgle, like the running of water out of a 
jug. 

I shall not tell you the story as he told it, looking | 
into the fire and gurgling out his words. The men | 
of the woods are accustomed to long periods of si- 
lence, and their gift of speech is not well under | 
control. So I put Nick’s story into my own words. | 
When he had ended it, he looked in the fire a mo- 
ment, and then, catching his breath, he said: 

“There, maybe you could fix that up and print 
it.” 

That is what I have done. 

Nick was born a trapper, one might say. His fa- 
ther, who was a mountaineer, taught him to trap 
small game,—coons, possums and mushrats,” as 
Nick called them,—when he was a very little boy. 
When he got bigger, he went after the mink, the 
fisher and the lynx. 

When his father died, he had the family of small- 
er children to support. The winter he was eighteen, 
he had a line of traps sixty miles long,—“all up and 
down Painter Mountain, and acrost the Snowy,” as 
he expressed it. He travelled over one half of this 
line one day, and over the other half the next. } 

But one day, owing to some detention at home, he | 
intended to make only a short tour of ten miles in | 
the afternoon, and as his little brother Peter wanted | 
to go along, he took the hardy little lad with him, | 
and started out. 

They crossed a spur of Panther Mountain,—or 
“Painter Mountain,’ as the guides call it,—and | 
came toa cranberry marsh. Here he found a fisher | 
in one of his traps. He killed it, robbed it of its | 
Warm winter coat, and then, finding that it was | 





stowing late, he left Peter in the shelter of a thick- | ing, and he knew that he had not long to live. He | as the frightful creature launched himself at full 
et, while he pushed on in a hurry to look at some | got into the shelter of the rock, stripped off his | length through the air. 


traps beyond. 


Soon after he had left the boy, it began to snow. | drift, and put him in close to the rock, and then lay | down, directly upon her, she caught him on the 


He was detained at the traps much longer than he | 
expected, and when he got back to the place where 


he had parted with Peter, there was no Peter to be! of it. 


seen, 


| the older brother 
| fellow that he was not a wild beast in disguise. 


' before they reached the top of the spur, he began 


| marsh. 


| exhausting labor of carrying the boy in the drifted 


the stream, and bowing low, pushed the alders aside, 


| meant. 


At first he was greatly alarmed, for there were 
panthers inthe woods. But on examining the snow, 
he found tracks almost filled up, which showed that 
the little fellow had given up waiting for him, and 
had set out fer home. 

It was certain enough that Peter never could 
reach home in the blinding November snow. There 
was but one thing to do. Nick started on the boy’s 
track, hurrying on, lest night and the falling snow 
should shut the tracks out from sight. 

At every ten or twenty steps he called his broth- | 
er’s name, still rushing along the half-blind track 
with might and main. 

At last the night fairly set in, and there were no 
more tracks to be seen. It was in vain to cry “Pe- | 

er! Peter!” The soft snow which filled the air 
deadened the vibration of the voice, so that there | 
was not so much as an echo returned. One could | 
not be heard fifty feet against such a blanket of | 
snow. 

But Nick urged his course on in the direction of 
the last tracks he had been able to find, until he 
came to a thicket of young pines and dogwood. 
Here he saw some animal moving in the thicket. 
He could hardly tell why he should have rushed af- 
ter it; but he did, and at last overtook it and seized | 
it. As he grasped it, there was one groan from— | 
Peter. | 

The boy, supposing that Nick was a panther, had | 
crawled away from him on all-fours. When Nick | 
seized him, he uttered a groan of despair. It took 
some time to convince the little 


But now a serious question arose. Where were 
they? Nick thought he knew. He thought that he 
could cross a spur just ahead, then descend into a 
cranberry marsh, on the other side of which he 
should find his cabin. 

Poor Peter was tired almost to death, and long 


to show signs of exhaustion. But he held up brave- 
ly, until they reached the marsh. Then he sank 
down exhausted, and Nick, almost worn out him- 
self, was obliged to take him on his shoulders. 

The wind had quartered, and was now blowing 
fiercely from the north, drifting the snow so that it 
was almost impossible to travel, and freezing the 
very marrow in one’s bones. 

Nick staggered on, with poor little frost-bitten 
Peter on his shoulders, until they reached the brook 
in the middle of the swamp. This encouraged him, 
for he knew by this token that he was in the right | 
But having crossed the brook, and pPoceed- 
ed some twenty rods further, he found another 
brook. 

This greatly disconcerted him. He went back 
again to the foot of the hill, studied the situation as 
carefully as the darkness would permit, and then 
started again to cross the marsh. Again he found 
one, two brooks, and keeping on a little further, he 
ran upon a third. 

There was now no doubt that he had lost his way, 
and descended the mountain on the wrong side. In- 
stead of being but a mile from home, as he had 
hoped, he was six or seven miles away, with a moun- 
tain intervening. 

He could not carry Peter across the mountain. 
What should he do? The little fellow was all numb 
with cold,—fast freezing to death. Nick would 
soon have nothing but the lifeless body to carry. 
His own knees were beginning to sink under his 


snow. 

There was but one hope. These brooks evidently | 
| led into one of the tributaries of the Big Elk. He 
might follow them down some miles, and find a 
| lumberman’s camp somewhere below. 

But how to follow one of these brooks? The 
banks were covered with alders. Nick was shod 
with thin buckskin moccasins; but he plunged into 


aud started to wade through the icy water. 

Little Pete was already half dead with cold. 
Now and then, as the bushes scratched him, he 
would rouse himself out of a dose, to shiver and 
cry, “O, mother, cover me up,—I’m so cold!”” And 
then feeling his arms about the neck of his brother, 
he would say, “Take me home, Nick,—why don’t 
you? I’m most dead.” 

Poor Nick felt the tears come into his eyes at 
such times, and staggered on down the brook. 
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put his own hand against the atin and it felt warm 
to him also. He, too, was freezing. He thought he 
could hear the sound of voices like those at home. 

“I hear them talking in heaven,” said Pete. 
“Only it seems like mother and all was there. I 
hope they'll have a good big—big—big fire in heaven 
when I get there.” 

Now Nick couldn’t stand to hear him talk in this 
fashion. He got to his feet, lifted Pete into his 
arms, reeled, and then leaned against the rock. 

The rock was warm indeed! 

Just then there opened a hole in the side of the 
rock, a light streamed across the snow, a woman and 
two girls looked out. 

“Where can the boys be?’ asked the woman, 
anxiously. 

Then Nick began to understand that the rock 
against which he had lain down in the darkness, 
was the chimney of his mother’s cabin, almost 
buried in the snow. Poor Peter was delighted to be 
in his mother’s arms, and it took him some minutes 
to realize that it was home and not heaven. 

The next day Nick understood how, by crossing 
the same crooked brook three times, he had been 
confused. 
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THE SOURCE OF ALL. 


God of the fair and open sky! 
How gloriously above us springs 

The tented dome, of heay enly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 

Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 

In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to ‘thee. 





God of the rolling orbs above! 
Thy name is writt 






m day 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne. 





catia 
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For the Companion. 


THE SQUAW AND THE LUCIVEE. 
By George J. Varney. 


Sixty or seventy years ago, enthusiastic sportsmen, 
roving about the upper waters of the Androscoggin, 
used frequently to meet an old Indian, the last relic 
of his people, among whom he had been a chief. 

He was known as Metalik, “the lone Indian of the 
Magalloway.”’ 

He seems, Indian-like, to have had various other 
residences, being represented at one time as dwelling 
on an island in Moosehead Lake; while, at the peri- 
od of the Revolutionary War, it is quite certain that 
he dwelt on an island in Umbagog Lake. 

Tradition says that he was an ardent partisan of 
the Americans, but that his two sons went to Canada, 
where they joined the adherents of the British king. 
Their father was so exasperated at their conduct 
that he disinherited them; a form of displeasure 
only less than his curse. 

Very little, however, did these savage youth seem 
to care for their disinheritance, with plenty of hunt- 
ing-ground all about the Canadian village where 
they chose to dwell. The decree simply banished 
them from their father’s presence, and left the old 
chief to maintain himself in solitary state. 

In full physical vigor, as he was at this time, and 
having the company of his worthy squaw, he proba- 
bly did not look upen the absence of his sons asa 
hardship. 

Many anecdotes are related of “Old Metalik,”’ 
some gf which have found their way into print. 
One relating to his wife has never, I think, attained 
to such publicity. 

It was related to me by an elderly lady, to whom 
it was told by an aged man, who had the account 
from Old Metalik himself a few days after the occur- 
rence. He was living at the time in or near what is 
now the town of Weld. 

During his absence, one day, his squaw went some 
distance into the woods in search of herbs. While 
busily engaged in gathering them, she perceived a 
lucivee mounted on a large branch over her head, 
and about to spring upon her. 

She was without any weapon of defence, except a 
knife, too small to be of any service against such a 
fierce foe. 

There crouched the animal, his tufted ears laid 
back, his eyes like buttons of yellowish silver, glow- 
ing with deadly light, his strong, sharp teeth show- 





At last he gave out entirely. He climbed feebly 
out on the bank of the brook, and laid Pete down 


| in the snow, dropping down beside him. 


“O, Nick, I'm getting warm now!”’ said the boy; 
“so warm and nice! I see rainbows,—ever so many. | 
This is heaven, I guess. We've froze and gone up | 
to heaven. See the rainbows!” 

Nick knew what this warmth and these rainbows | 
They are the symptoms of freezing to death, 
He himself was beginning to see flashes of color be- 
fore his eyes. He roused himself, shook his little 
brother, and told him to stand up or he would 
freeze. 

“Don’t ery, Nick,”’ said the boy, feeling a tear on | 
his cold cheeks. “I’m in heaven, or ’most. I can 
see the light—the stripes—the—the—the’’— 

But Nick seized him and started on. He saw a 
large snow-covered rock ahead. He felt barely 
strong enough to reach it. His legs had lost all feel- 


coat and put it around Pete, dug a hole in the snow- 
down outside of him. 


“QO, Nick, the rock is warm! 
Don’t you hear?” 


T can hear fire inside 


ing in a white line about the heavy jaw, his power- 
| ful limbs displayed along the branch, to which the 

protruded claws held firmly, ready in a moment for 
the fatal leap. 

Well aware of the power of the human eye upon 
wild beasts, the woman, with admirable self-control, 
| fixed her eyes upon those of the lucivee. The spring 
| was only delayed, not prevented. 

Maintaining her gaze, she stepped slowly back- 
ward for a few feet, when she came against a sapling 
and was obliged to stop. It was about the size of a 
stout cane; and she managed, working with her 
| hands behind her, to cut it off without moving her 
eyes an instant from the beast on the tree. She 
| brought the stick before her, and swiftly sharpened 
it toa point. This done, she held it up before her, 
and started again on her retreat. 

The enemy was not to be delayed longer. He drew 
back fora leap. The dry bark flew from the branch, 





The squaw was ready. As he came plunging 


on had pierced to his vitals, and after a few power- 
ful, but ineffectual struggles, he lay motionless at 
the squaw’s feet. 

Though well inured to hardship and danger, the 
shock of the encounter so unnerved the woman that 
she with difficulty reached the wigwam. Metalik 
returned a few hours after, and heard her story. 
Then he went out and found the dead lucivee, and 
vented his wrath on the animal's carcass by skinning 
it and cutting off its head. 

“Me no let her go out again without gun,” said the 
Indian, thinking over his squaw’s peril and narrow 
escape. 

True to his word, he instructed her in the use of 
the gun, until, as he was wont to boast, she could 
handle the weapon as well as himself. 

When at last his squaw died, old Metalik was in- 
consolable. She had been a kind and faithful wife 
for many years, and he could not bear to be separated 
from her. 

Her lifeless body was all that remained to him; 
and, with true savage devotion, he smoked and dried 
this until it was in a perfect state of preservation! 
Thinking she was too good to rest covered in the 
sunless earth, he then carefully wrapped the body, 
and suspended it from the top of his wigwam, out of 
the reach of beasts and creeping things. 

Many a roving woodsman, visiting the old chief, 
was startled at the sight of the swaying mummy; 
and, doubtless, when questioned about the melan- 
choly relic, the old chief would repeat many rem- 
iniscences of her whose spirit had once animated it. 
I must tell yet one more story relating to the last 
days of old Metalik. 

One of his eyes had been sightless for many years, 
when—dreadful to think—an accident destroyed the 
other, and left him entirely blind. 

He was living alone at the time, or with no other 
companion than a very excellent dog. By the aid of 
this intelligent animal alone, he managed to subsist 
for a long time. 

The rock on the border of the lake where he used 
to fish is still pointed out, and is familiar to sports- 
men as “Indian Rock.” He had a sapling railing 
reaching from his cabin to the spring that supplied 
him with water; and, by means of snares, he still 
caught hares and grouse. 

At last the cold weather came on, and the old man 
was likely to die of hunger, even if he escaped freez- 
ing to death. Then he was further distressed by the 
disappearance of his dog. 

Days passed, and the old chief was about to lie 
down and die, when the faithful animal came back, 
and, with many caresses, recalled him to life. The 
dog had been to Canada and found one of the sons, 
who, in recent years, had once or twice visited his 
father. 

The Indian knew the dog, and, noting his actions, 
concluded that his coming indicated trouble. He 
quickly set out to relieve his aged parent, and a few 
days later returned with him ona hand-sled to his 
own home, where he kept him in savage ease until 


his death. 
ae 





For the Companton, 


IN MEXICO. 
I write to you from the city of Mexico, and have 
been here but a few days. At present we are ata 
great hotel where once there was a convent. You 
should see it. 

We enter as if we were going into a barn-yard,— 
very much as one does in some of the Parisian hotels. 
But there all likeness ceases, for the great barren 
building more resembles a prison, than a place in 
which people live socially together. 

Great iron balconies disfigure the windows, and 
what makes it seem still more jail-like, the stairs are 
solid stone, and lead to galleries that go round the 
court on the second and third stories, and from 
which you reach your rooms. 

Looking down from the upper gallery, on which 
my room gives out, I see a very pleasant spectacle 
below. Several girls are dancing to the music of a 
sort of fife, which squeaks fearfully. 

The man who plays it is wonderful to behold, in 
his foreign finery. An immense yellow sombrero 
shades his face. His hair hangs in long black ring- 
lets over his blue embroidered jacket. Under the 
jacket a sash of brilliant red is tied, and hangs in 
heavy folds, almost to his feet. He has red ribbons 
fastened about the tight yellow stockings, and his 
slippers have been red. 

His shirt front is voluminous, and a long handker- 
chief, with a bright red border, is placed so that it 
can be seen on the side of his vest. Altogether, he 
looks as if he might have stepped out of a picture by 
Velasquez. 

But so do the maids, with their short dresses, 
bright aprons, sashes and head gear, their laughing 
black eyes,—O, so intensely black,—their checks with 
the scarlet bloom, their magnificent braids of hair. 

But see; an immense woman appears at one of the 
doors at the end of the court, and presto! the magic 
circle is broken, and with a cry that is half laugh, 
all the maids scamper to their rightful duties, while 
the fife-player sits down disconsolately on one of 
the stone steps, and polishes his fife with the big 
handkerchief. I can’t help thinking that he is the 
son of that fat cook, or hostess, and the plague of 
her life. 

I turn into my room, which is very cool and pleas- 
ant. I have become somewhat accustomed to its 
tiled floor,—a very delicate pattern of magenta and 
straw color,—its high ceilings, its light, pretty furni- 





pointed stake, and he fell struggling to the ground, 


| nim force of the encounter bore her down before} 


him, but she held him at a distance, pinned by the 


ture, and even to the grimaces of the man who at- 
tends to the work on this floor. 
| He goes round with his shirt-sleeves rolled to his 


Nick was now sure that the boy was freezing. He j stake, and quickly rose to her feet. The rude weap- elbows, a linen apron tied over his shoulders, blue 
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smalls, and chocolate-colored shoes,  Some- 
times he carries a long, narrow trowel in his 
hend, and he is always smiling and showing two 
rows of the most perfect teeth, 1 believe he 
thinks himself handsome; at any rate, he never 
passes the mirror without indulging himself with 
a good, long look. 

My little boy likes him very much 
with him through the corridors. 


, and romps 
The child star- 
tled me very much by asking me one morning 
when Jesus was coming,—that being, in fact, the 
actual name of the man, though I never have 
and never can call him by it. As he is also 
named St. Mareo, we designate him in that way, 
and it seems to please him. 








I have not yet been much about the city, ow- 
ing to a sprained foot; but I go to the window, 
looking out upon one of the principal streets, and 
find great amusement in watching the wonderful 
panorama of life as there daily enacted be- 
fore me. | 

I could not begin to describe the variety of 
sights [ see; the Mexican women, with their al- | 
most barbaric costumes,—of course I mean the 
lower classes,—on their way to and from the | 
markets; the high-bred looking natives, with | 
slender, willowy forms and fine, classical fea- | 
tures, walking under heavy burdens,—coal, mer- 
chandise, carthen-ware, poultry, ornaments of all | 
kinds, fruits, vegetables, 

Sometimes a dashing rider moves along on his 
handsome _ horse, much like my 
court - yard flute- player, only his sombrero is 
higher, and sports a plume; his ruffs are wider; | 
his clothes not quite so gaudy; he seems covered 
with gold or silver buttons, and wears spurs, 

A grand sight is one of these cavaliers, and a | 


dressed very 


grander sight is his horse, with the saddle equip- | & 


ments, which lift the rider seemingly half a yard | 
high, and beautiful cloths falling from behind ! 
the saddle, thiek and bright with embroidery. | 

I have long wished to see a Spanish family at! 
home, and to-day the sight has been vouchsafed 
to me, 

Missing my boy, I went as fast and as far as | 
my lameness would let me; and finally, hearing | 
his voice behind a door, I knocked and called 
him. 








Then the door swung open on noiseless hinges, | 
and | caught sight of a charming drawing-room, | 
and my Reginald, mounted on a Pegasus-like 
steed, while a boy of about his age was mounted 
on a carriage, which he had improvised out of a 
chair. They were both rattling away, Reggy in | 
English, and the little Manuel in Spanish, quite | 
as happy as if they understood each other. | 

Hearing my boy call me, a slender girl stepped | | 
forward, and in very fair English asked me to | 
enter, | 

Of course I could not resist the pleasure of | 
talking in my native tongue, and was led into a) 


oo 
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her dark hair, 
shoulders, 


which hang far down over her 


Her long, satin train of dead black, that cir- | 


cled in shining waves about her chair; the 


1, and coiled about the top of her head; the 
aaa hands; the wonderfully deep and clear dark 
eyes, made her almost beautiful. But her mouth 
was ugly, and her skin very dark and swarthy. 
Still there was a fascination in her smile. 

The young girl seemed very affectionate, and 
her almost worshipful look, as she called her 
mamma, made me love her. I found afterwards 
that this was the family of one of the officials, 


| and he is one of the grandest-looking men I ever 


beheld. It is a pretty sight to see them all to- 


| gether, so devoted and so domestic. 


Our living here is not expensive. We have 
good meats and rather fair bread. I used to 
wonder what tortillas meant. They are corn- 
cakes, very light and nice, and baked a rich 
brown. Beans are cooked here in every shape, 
and we get good tea and coffee. As soon as I 


‘can go out at my leisure, I will try to describe 
| the out-door life and sports of the people, their 


churches and their architecture. 
GARRY Moss. 


——__-- +e 
STRIKES. 


Almost every civilized country has become fa- 

miliar within the past fifteen or twenty years 
with what are called “strikes.” A strike is the 
combined resistance of workmen to some action 
aken by their employers, either in regard to 
wages, or in regard to hours of labor. 
Some strikes are caused by the resolution of 
an employer to reduce the wages of the work- 
men; others by the desire of the workmen to re- 
ceive higher wages than they are already getting; 
others are intended to diminish the hours of la- 
bor; still others are to resist the lengthening of 
| the daily period of labor, 

Out of these combinations of laborers and 
operatives have grown what are known as 
“Trades Unions;’ that is, organized societies, 
with a centre in some large place, and branches 
in the towns round about, These Trades Unions 
are established to defend the rights of laborers, 
to encourage strikes, and make them effective, 
and to raise funds to support the “strikers” in 
any locality where they are out of work. 

The strike consists in the cessation from work 
of all the laborers engaged in it, and the attempt 
to prevent other laborers from working for the 
employer against whom the strike has been or- 
anized, 

The right to strike, and thus, if possible, com- 
pel the employer to make better terms, to give 
higher wages, or to reduce the hours of labor, is 
generally admitted. On the other hand, these 
striking combinations have often, and especially 
in England, exceeded their right, by threatening 
other laborers, who offered themselves to work 
in the factories or mines in place of the strikers; 
and this has sometimes gone even to the extent 
of personal eruelty and torture, 

Laws have therefore been made protecting 
those workmen who, in case of a strike, choose 
to take the place and the work of the strikers, 
The hatter must not threaten, much less maltreat 
them, or they will be punished, 

Trades Unions have not grown to the same 
degree of power and extent in the United States 
that they have in England. There they are 
established, not only in every manufacturing 
town, but through the mining districts, and even 
among the farm laborers in the country. They 
are able to collect large funds to support the 
strikes,—that is, to pay stipends to the strikers 
while they are idle. 

For all this, strikes, even in England, more 
often fail than succeed, The power of the em- 
ployer is still superior to that of the combined 
laborers; and in the end, the men usually have 
to give in to the decision of the mill, or mine, or 
| Iand-owners. 

The recent strike at Fall River, Mass., and its 
results, is a fair illustration of the way in which 
this method of asserting the rights of the Jabor- 
ing people is apt to work. 

Cotton goods are manufactured in the Fall 
River mills, and there are some fifteen thousand 
operatives in those mills. Owing to the late 
dull times, the price of cotton goods has fallen 
considerably. The mill-owners found they were 
For this reason they re- 
solved to reduce the wages of the operatives, so 
as to produce the goods more cheaply, and thus 





large, lofty room, where the young lady intro-| to be able to sell them at a profit. 


duced me to her mother, a small, aristocratic. | 


looking body, who sat doing some sort of needle- 
work at the latticed window. 

Looking at their dress and surroundings, I 
really should have fancied myself in New York, 


The operators, however, resolved to strike, 
rather than accept the reduced wages, in the 


| hope that by stopping the production of the cot- 


ton goods, they would rise in price, and that the 
old wages would be restored. The mills stopped, 


only the elder lady wore a black lace veil over | and after a while the operatives became very 





needy, They did not have a large Trades Union 
| fund to draw from. 
After holding out for six or seven weeks, they 


lace | resolved to yield to the lower wages which the 
7 throat and sleeves; the hair elaborately braid- | 


mill-owners had agreed to pay. Then the mill- 
owners insisted that all who returned to work 
for them should sign a certain agreement, which 
had the effect of making future strikes very dif- 
ficult. 

Thus one of the largest and most obstinate 
strikes we have ever had in this country turned 
out adversely to the operatives. This is always 
more likely to be the case here than in England, 
for two reasons. The first is, that the English 


Trades Unions are much better organized and | 


provided with funds than ours; and the second 
is that the combinations of labor, which are here 
isolated, in England extend through every branch 
of industry. 

—————<+o———_—_—_—_ 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 
The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float; 
And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky . 
The sky a sea as we 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when from us life’s ev —~ he hour, 
Soft passing. shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and ‘sky 
The earth and heavens blend! 


Flooded with peace, the spirit floats, 
With silent rapture glows, 
Till where earth ends, and heaven begins, 
‘The soul it scarcely knows. 
REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


ENGLISH DINNERS. 


The great and good Dr. Samuel Johnson, talk- 
ing one day to his friend Boswell,. brought his 
fist down upon the table with a thump, and said, 
in his burly voice, “I like to dine, sir.” 

Now, a good dinner is liked by the people of | 
every country, we suppose; but with the English, 
dinner is an especially important institution 
From tifme immemorial they have been in the 
habit of celebrating every event, either public or 
private, by eating dinners; and while enjoying 
the hearty fare of roast beef and plum pudding, 
to listen to speeches and music, and discussing 
the event which has brought the company to- | 
gether. 


Not only is this the custom with the great and 


rich, but with the humbler classes of society. 
Statesmen and politicians mark the beginning 
and the close of their public labors by dining 
together. Just before Parliament meets, the 
leaders of the Ministry and the Opposition in | 
both Houses entertain their supporters at great 
feasts, given at their spacious official residences 
at the West End; and just before Parliament ad- 
journs in midsummer, the ministers take a 
steamboat on the Thames, steam down to a fa- 
mous inn at Greenwich, and there enjoy a din- 
ner, of which whitebait, a delicious little fish, 
peculiar to England, is the principal dish, 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, during 
the session, invites a batch of members to dinner 
every week, and before the adjournment has re- 
ceived the whole House at his hospitable table. 

The dinners given by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don at the Mansion House are famous for their 
brillianey and elegance. The Lord Mayor is a 
gorgeous personage, and rides, as you know, in 
a big gilded coach, and when he appears in state, 
he comes forth in all the glory of a bright sear- 
let gown and a heavy gold chain. He is provided 
by the city of London with ample funds for the 
purpose of entertaining the great people whom 
it is incumbent on him to invite. 

The Lord Mayor every year gives a dinner to 
Her Majesty’s ministers, another dinner to the 


judges, another to the bishop, others to the dif-! 


ferent city guilds, and to the sheriff and corpora- 
tion of the city. 

Whenever a foreign sovereign or high notabil 
ity visits London, he is always invited to a great 
dinner at the Mansion House, where he not only 
enjoys the traditional turtle-sonp and roast beef, 


but listens to singing by the best artists of the ; 


opera, and is greeted by eloquent welcomes from 
the most eminent English orators. 
twelve great city 
“guilds” 
fishmongers, and so on, have frequent dinners, 
often presided over by princes of the royal fam- 
ily, where there are bountiful boards, and much | 
ceremony and good cheer. 


companies, — the 


When the bishops or clergy meet for confer- : 


ence, they always begin with a dinner. Whena 


member of Parliament visits his constituents, he | 
is welcomed with a dinner in the Town Hall. | 


When a statue is to be dedicated, or an exhibi- 


tion opened, or a railway inaugurated, or the | 
corner-stone of a public building laid, the first | 


+,|at the wrong time or place. 


So, too, the ; 
ancient | 
of haberdashers, goldsmiths, drapers, | 


thing to do is for the magistrates and managers 
to dine together. 

When a man of eminence, a statesman or an 
author, is going abroad, his friends “dine” him, 
When Pickens came to this country the last 
time, he was sped on his way by a splendid 
feast, at which his friend and rival, Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton, presided. 

In the autumn season, when the garnering of 
the harvest is celebrated by the pleasant old cus. 
tom of the “harvest home,” the farmers meet at 
the taverns and eat dinner together, and chat 
over the good or ill fortunes of the farming 
year, 

The innumerable clubs and societies, plrilan- 
thropic and social, in high life and low life, are 
constantly dining. While noblemen and men of 
the world are dining at the West End, clerks 
| and counter-jumpers are enjoying cosey meals at 
| the modest taverns of the city. 
| The Englishman who wishes to be hospitable 
| to a guest hurries him off at once to the dinner- 
|table. If he invites you to breakfast, it is an act 
|of formal courtesy and politeness. If he asks 
| you to dinner, it is because he likes you, and 
! really wishes to please you. 

Those of you who have read the novels of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Bulwer, will not fail to 
| have noticed how often the scenes of their sto- 
ries are placed at the dinner-table. 

Every family event—the departure of the old- 
est son from the old home, the engagement or 
marriage of a daughter, the inheritance of a for- 
tune, the admission of a partner into the firm, 
the long wished-for return of a beloved friend or 
relative—is signalized by the genial and happy 
festivities of the dinner-table. 


BORES. 
The Ancient Romans had their augurs, who were 
| at the seme time soothsayers. We have at the pres- 
| ent time augers, or bores, whose sayings are just the 
reverse of soothing. 

A bore is a person who keeps on talking when his 
| hearers wish him to stop, or who insists on talking 
The former species 
are like the bore of an Artesian well,—it is a very 
long time before you get to the end of it. The latter 
are such persons as, meeting you in the street, and 
seeing that you are in a hurry, nevertheless want you 
‘to stand still and engage with them in a tiresome 

conversation. Such an one met Douglas Jerrold 
| one day, and, taking him by the button-hole, said — 

“Well, Douglas, what is going on?” 

| “Tam,” said Jerrold, and, according to our incon- 
| sistent English language, he at the same time went 
on and went off. 
| Bores are rot necessarily ignorant or stupid per- 
sons, but are wanting in tact and a sense of propri- 
|ety. The writer -:as once in a pleasant company of 
| 
| 
| 

| 








people, one of whom, however, chanced to be a bore. 
He wished to take part in the general conversation, 
but the bore came and sat down beside him, and 
commenced talking in this way: 

“What do you think of Dickens? 
as a first-class writer. Iadmire him especially asa 
humorist. When he tries the pathetic, I do not 
think he succeeds so well. But take him all in all, 
there is no author of the present day who comes up 
tohim. Now there is Thackeray”— 

And so the man went on laboriously disenssing 
well-known literary characters, till our patience 
was utterly exhausted, 

A variety of the bore is one who bristles all over 
with logic. He says he can prove anything by logic. 
He asks you if you will not admit that nothing is 
better than a virtuous life. You answer, of course, 
that you do admit it. 

“Then,” he says, triumphantly, “I can prove that 
bread and butter is better than a virtuous life. In 
this way: Nothing is better than a virtuous life. 
Bread and butter is better than nothing. Therefore 
bread and butter is better than a virtuous life.” 

He also propounds to you such knotty questions as 
these: “A certain king set up a gallows at the end 
of a bridge, and hanged every one thereon who 
crossed the bridge and did not state his object in 
doing so truthfully. At last a man came who stated 
his motive in this way: 

“«T am come to be hanged on that gallows.’ 

“Now if the man spoke truthfully, he ought not to 
be hanged, but if he were not hanged, he did not 
state the truth, and ought, therefore, to take his 
place on the gallows. What was to be done? The 
king could not decide, and in his bewilderment 
hanged himself.” 
| Persons who have been great travellers are very 
apt to bore others with frequent repetitions of their 
travellers’ stories. One such was accustomed to re- 
| late athrilling account of how once he was nearly 
devoured by a lion in Africa. The first time his au- 
| dience heard the story they were very much inter- 
| ested and excited. The second time they listen ved 

with calm indifference. The third time they became 
fidgetty and restless. The fourth time the tale was 
: repeated, one of them was heard to mutter, “I only 
wish the lion had devoured him!” 


I regard him 





a oo 
THE RING-FINGER. 


The ring-finger is the weakest in the hand, but is 
counted worthy of special honor, Seme ferciful 
| writers, centuries ago, said it was typical of the fe- 
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male sex. 
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male sex. They made the thumb stand for the dei- 
ty, the forelinger for the angelic creation, the middle 
finger for man, the riug-finger for woman, and the 
jittle finger for the animal kingdom. A curious 
question has sprung up among Oriental scholars 
avout the ring-finger. Vrof. Hunfalvy, an eminent 
Hungarian linguist, says that, in Turanian languages, 
the ring-finger is generally called “the nameless fin- 
ger.” The Turanian languages are the Chinese, 
Tartar, and others in Eastern and Central Asia, and 
the Lapp and Finnic in Northern Europe. The 
same appellation is found in the Aryan languages, 
comprising Hindoo and Persian in Asia, and most 
European tongues. Et is not easy to say why this 
finger has received such an epithet in so many lan- 
guages. But ingenious scholars suggest that it is | 
because it performs no distinct and marked office, 
like the thumb or forefinger or little finger. Every- | 
body, however, will agree that “ring-finger” is an 
improvement on “the nameless finger.” 








| 
| 
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A TRUE HOME, 

Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts, used to tell a 
charming story of a visit to John Leland, the eccen- 
tric Baptist minister long settled in North-western 
Massachusetts. Ile was a famous preacher, full of 
wit, which he used freely in his sermons. He also 
had the power of true pathos and eloquence, which 
he often spoiled by odd thoughts and illustrations. 
But he had a kind heart, was genial in social life, 
and strong and true in attachment to friends. | 

Gov. Briggs visited him when he was eighty-five 
years of age, and his wife eighty-three. They lived 
alone, in a small but very comfortable honse, about 
a mile from the village of Cheshire. heir ten 
children were all living, but had all gone from home. 

Gov. Briggs says, “To me it was an afternoon of 
rare interest, enjoyment and instruction. When the | 
tea-hour approached, the good mother went about 
getting tea, in the style and manner of her time. 
She kneaded and baked her nice short-cake, and 
cooked her steak, in the same room where we sat. 
When supper was on the table, nothing about her 
person indicated that she had been cook, and noth- 
ing in the room showed that the simple and tasteful 
repast had been prepared there. In the fulness of 
my heart, I said to Mr. Leland,— | 

“Sir, [never sat down with more pleasure toa 
table than I do to this.’ | 

“With patriarchal dignity and simplicity, he in- | 
stantly replied,— | 

“*You never sat down to a table where you were 
more welcome.’ ”’ 


> 
+o 


THE TOUCHSTONE, 
Reference is constantly made to the touchstone in | 
figurative language, but the stone is now so little | 
used, comparatively, that perhaps few ot our read- | 
ers are aware of the manner in which it serves as a | 
test of genuine metal. | 
It is a hard, slaty sandstone, consisting of alumin- | 
ium and flint, black and naturally rough, but capa- 
ble of receiving a very fine polish. It is very hard, 
and of an extremely fine grain. Its mineralogical 
name is phtanite, or aphtanite. The best kind 
comes from Asia Minor. 

The process of testing or assaying metals with the 
touchstone is this: 

A number of small bars or “needles” are made, 
the first of pure gold, the second of gold, with one 
part in twenty-four of copper, the third with two 
parts of copper, and soon. When these are rubbed 
on the touchstone they leave a streak which is tinged 
with a reddish hue in proportion to the amount of | 
copper in them. The metal to be tested is then also 
rubbed on the stone, and its streak being compared | 
with the others, a fair estimate can be made of the | 
proportion of copper it contains, The streak of me- | th 
tal is also sometimes tested by putting a drop of acid 
upon it. According to the amount of alloy in it does i 











it change in color. 
—-- -——+o> — 





HARD WORK IN YOUTH. 

Mr. Ralston, the famous banker of California, 
was a worker of extraordinary energy and endur- 
ance, He seemed insensible to fatigue, though often | 
prolonging his work far into the night. But he had | 
been trained to industrious habits from his earliest | 
years. Many a boy, who thinks he has a hard life, 
lives in Paradise compared with the early life of | 
Ralston. His father was a carpenter in Wellsville, | 
Pa., on the Ohio River, and built houses, and some- 
times steamboats on the riverside. 

Young William was trained to early rising, and 
required to finish all his chores before seven o'clock, 
in winter and summer. This was no easy matter, as | 
itinvolved milking the cows, feeding and cleaning | 
the horses, &c. Then he was sent to the saw-mill, 
towork till nearly nine. Then he ran to a school 
three-quarters of a mile away, but returned to the 
saw-mill at four, working there till dark, when 
he did the same chores as in the morning. This 
was tough work for a boy, but he did it without 
fretting, and formed the habits which made him | 
such a busy and energetic man in San Francisco. 
He was bringing up his sons to industry and self-re- 
liance, instead of enervating them by luxury and 
expectations of large wealth. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 
DEATH, 

A correspondent of Appleton’s Journal, writing of 
the excavations at Pompeii, says: 

Among the most interesting of the objects found 
recently are two skeletons, one of a somewhat elder- 
lyman, the other of a woman. They were found in 
the Via Stabia, among the ashes of the last eruption, 
rident ly overtaken in their flight and buried among 

‘inders. Aceording to the usual method em- 
Ploy: “4 to preserve the external appearance of ob- 
kets, liquid plaster was ponred into the cavity, 





| other, 


| nified in millions of miles. 


®hich serving as a mould, a fac-simi/e of the forms i 





was obtained; and thus perfectly preserved, the | 
statue-like bodies were placed in glass cases in the 
Pompeii Museum. 

While appreciating all the horror of such a death, 
and the suffering endured, asshown by the position | 
of the limbs, one cannot but imagine what would 
have been the astonishment of that man and woman 
had some prophet informed them that eighteen hun 
dred years after their death their forms, and even 
as much of their garments as Were vot consumed in 
the eruption, would be placed in a museum for in- 
spection by a multitude of sight-seers, some from 

ands the’ existence of which the y had never 
dreamed of. 

The poor woman is lying on her face, and even the 
form of her hair, oe up behind, is seen. One arm 
shields her forehead, aud she is supported by the 
Her stony limbs are well fermed, and traces 
of a garment are seen passing in folds around her. 
The man, although placed on his back in the exhibi- 
tion, when found was turned on his side. One arm 














The face is somewhat distorted, but massive and 
smoothly shaven. Even the form of the fastening 
of the sandals around the ankle, and of the long 
button higher up on the leg to hold them, is cle: wly 
seen. The limbsare partly drawn up. The skeleton | 
of a tolerably large dog, also recently found, is in | 
the Museum of Pompeii, his whole form preserved | 
in plaster. in the same manner as those just men- 
tioned. He is lving on his back, writhing in suffer- 
ing, biting his hind leg. The rings in his collar are 
plainly seen. 


| 
| rests on his hip; the ether is uplifted. | 
| 
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GEN. LAFAYETTE’s GRANDDAUGHTE 
Several of the Bonaparte family live in Siditeneee, 


! but they have small claim to our love and reverence 


in comparison with that other French family, the 
Lafayettes. The granddaughter of the gallant no- 
bleman who helped America to her independence is 
the wife of the Marquis de Chambrun, a French 
refugee, and she resides with him in Washington. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, after 
describing the Marquis as “a little old man,” with 
shrewd, twinkling eyes, goes on to say: 

His wife has no pretensions to beauty of face or 
figure. At first sight one is painfully aware of her 


| plainness of feature, but the impression Wears off 


with better acquaintance, as it frequently docs when 
coring in contact with women whose souls are more 
beautiful than their outward seeming. She is a 
timid, sensitive woman, with a character as pure 
and spotless and lovable as that of an innocent 
child, and she is as natural and unaffected as it is 
possible for one to be. 

A gentleman called upon her one morning, and 
the door-bell was answered by the Marquise in per 
son, clad in a simple morning robe, and holding in 
her hand a piece of chamois skin, with which “she 
had been busy polishing the door-knobs and fender- 
rod, She made no excuses for being caught in this 
home-like occupation, merely saying in her sweet, 


broken Freneh, that she was t: king the place of her | 


sick housemaid. 
“That is the kind of 2 woman I like to meet,”’ said 

the gentleman in question afterward ; 

thrift, economy, and trne womanhood. 


{ menee at the 


“a model of | 
She is not | 


ashamed to do what her hands find to do, and digni- | 
fies her condition by the manner in which she per- | 


forms her duties.” 
———— 
HINT TO THE “WHITE GENTLEMAN,” 
The cross old proverb about soft words buttering 
no “parsnips’”’ is true only by exception, 
soft words friends, and are worth 
Zion's Herald reports an incident showing that the 
blacks understand this, and are quite as skilled in 
the art of compliment as the Irish: 


As arule, 
gain 


Just after the war, a merchant of our city, having 
business in Charleston, and passing the Sabbath in 








money. | 


a city, with one or two friends, proposed toattend | 


serviecs at one of the churches of the colored 
pe opie. They found not only the house of worship | 
crowded, but hundreds around the building. 
Seeing the great crowd, the Boston gentlemen 
were about to reti re, When a colored usher took the 
v 





isitors in hand, and pushing aside, without much | 


ceremony, his brothe r worshippers, led them to the 
front seat, and placed them directly before the 
pulpit. 

The exercises of the hour were in no wise dis- 
turbed by the new element introduced, but rather 
qsickened. The eaves preacher was very ani- 
mated, and full of unetion and picturesqae symbols 
in his discourse. 

At its close came the inevitable contribution-box. 
After stating the object of the collection, the preach- 
er remarked that on the previous Sabbath a white 
gentleman had occupied the same seat where or 
hearers of the same color then sat. and that he had 
placed in the box a five-dollar bill. “And,’’ s: 
the sharp-witted preacher, with a graceful sweep of 
hishand towards the friends from Bos ton, “he wasn't 
half as good-looking a man as you are! 

With a signifi 











it nod, he requested the stewards 


to pass the “boxes, rem: urking, for their encourage- | 


ment, “We shall have a good collection to- day.” 


| And he was right! 


i os 
A FANCY JOURNEY BY RAIL. 

The distance of the sun in round numbers is very 
easily written, though we can have little real con- 
ception of the enormous stretch through space sig- 
But the following illus- 
tration serves much better than figures to give us an 
idea how far it is. Only a man like Methuselah 
could spare time to make such a journey as is here 
supposed. In a recent paper on “The Physical Con- 
stitution of the Sun,” Mr. Brayley says: 

A railway train, at the average speed of thirty 
miles an hour, continuously maintained, would ar- 
| rive at the moon in eleven months, but would not 
| reach the sun in less than three hundred and fifty- 
| two years, so that, if a train had been started in the 
ad 1522, the thirteenth year of the reign of Henry 

VIIL., it would reach the sun in og 4. When arrived, 
it would be more than a year and a half in reac hing 
the sun’s centre, three years and a quarter in passing 
through the sun, supposing it to be tunnelled 
through, and ten years and one-eighth in going round 
it. How great these dimensions are, may be con- 
evived from the statement that the same train wonld 





attain the centre of tie earth in five daysanda halt, | % 
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pass through it in eleven days, and go round it in 
thirty-seven days. 


+> 
GAS BY THE QUART. | 





The Great Reputation 


The following story is from an exchange: WHICH 


VEGCEHTIN SE 


An old man living in the country called at the of- 
| fice of the Gas Company in Chicago, the other day, 
having atwo-quart pail in his and, and asked,— 

“Ts this where they sell gas? 

“Yes, sir; we can furnish you with 














| 
s,”’ replied 


a 
* said the old man, as he puiled the cover 
off his pail, “I’ve heard a good deal about gas, and 
fe’s heard a good deal about gas, and I'll take 
rts along “aud try it. How much is it a 


Has attained in all parts of the country asa 





quart?” 

When he was informed that gas was a vapor, and 
the method of burning it was expl: ruined, he sighed, 
and stid,— 

“Hannah will be awfully disappointed.’ 
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| 
| 
| and the large number of testimonials which are constantly 
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For the Companion. 


ATTAINMENT. 


I shake the dusty film inaction weaves 

tound this old volume, shelved in closet-glooms, 
And while I slowly turn its yellowing leaves 

scem as one within a place of tombs! 

For all the book read so long. so long 
B: hes deeply rgotten dreams 
From out its pages drops that little song 
I made in boyhood, twenty years ago. 








and, lo! 





It seems to-day so slight and weak, indeed, 
Phat little song which once I toiled to make; 

And yet the trivial stanzas, while I read, 
What sweet memorial cchoes they awake! 












aif, yon do me grievous wrong, 
Me, hav t fame to shine and last! 
were wise if I should burn you, little song, 
Poor fragile, faded violet of the past! 


4ut ah! to feel the old fervors I have felt, 


In days ere Art bowed humbly to my kiss, 
When spurned, although adoring still, I knelt, 
Yet paid no worship worthier than this! 


O, dearer far than song’s divinest might, 
The aspiring voice that falters while it sings! 
And lovelier than all lordliness of flight, 
The wingless impotence that yearns for win 
EpGar FAWCETT. 
licen 





For the Companion. 
A SMILE. 
The Gospel does not drive. It invites. 
word is “Come,’’ and its look is a smile. 


Its 


A clergyman in the city of London, on his way 
to Sunday morning service, exchanged smiles 
with a pretty babe that was being held up toa 
window to see the people pass. At the same 
window, on the following Sabbath, the little one 
appeared, and ¢ 





The next week, and for several succeeding 
Sabbaths, the pretty babe was at the window as 
usual, in the arms of its nurse, as if presented 


He 


on purpose to catch the kind minister’s eye. 


never forgot his tiny friend, nor omitted the | 


greeting. Baby always returned his smile, and 
if he threw a kiss, its fat little hand was sure to 
repeat the sign. 

By-and-by other faces were dimly seen peeping 
over Pet's shoulder to get a glimpse of her new 
acquaintanee, 

At length, one morning, just after the clergy- 
man had passed with the usual pleasant recogni- 
tion for the little one, the door of the house 
opened, and two children, apparently baby’s 
brother and sister, came out and trotted along 
behind him. They were dressed in their “Sun- 
day best,” and when they saw the good man 
enter his church door, they followed, and the 
sexton gave them seats, 

They remained through the service, and what 
glowing reports they gave at home of the sermon 
preached by the kind gentleman who smiled at 
the baby, may be inferred from the fact that be- 
fore long the father and mother appeared at 
ehureh with the children. 

This led the clergyman to make the aequaint- 
ance of the family, and soon other relatives, 
members of the same household, became regular 
attendants on his ministry. His labors were 
blessed to his new hearers, for they listened with 
willing cars and prepared hearts; and in time, 
seven persons in that house at whose window 
the pretty babe first caught the good man’s 
sinile, were won to Christ by his teachings. 


“These were all brought in by a smile,’’ said: 


the minister to one of his brethren, the day he 
welcomed them to fellowship. And he was right, 
for they had told him the whole story; and it was 
indeed the smile that had first awakened their 
interest, and led them to the house of God. 

The great enemy of souls understands the 
winning art too well, and temptation smiles its 
Victims into sin, Should not the friends of sin- 
ners seck to win them back with the sweet smile 
of the Saviour, that never deceives? 

Well asks the Christian at Work, in quoting 
this incident, “Who of us is so poor or so busy 
that he cannot afford a smile?’ 

2 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The struggle to keep up appearances is one of 
the saddest things in the world; it has additional 
mournfulness when a child is the actor in the 
usually hopeless endeavor: 

Just before the close of last session of the 
public schools in St, Louis, an incident took 


place, which, as an illustration, is more than 
touching. 
pupils were in the habit of bringing a luncheon 
with them, which at noon they ate together. 
Among those who did not go home for dinner, 
the teacher in a particular room noticed a little 
girl who always sat looking wistfully at her 
playmates when they went out with their 
luncheon, bat who never brought any herself. 





At one of the schools numbers of the | 


and one of the closest of students in school 
hours. This odd action of the child’s lasted 
some time, when one day the teacher noticed 
that the little thing had apparently brought her 
dinner with her. 

The noon hour came, and the children took 
their lunch as usual and went out to eat it, the 
little girl referred to alone remaining in the room } 

| with her dinner wrapped up in the paper on the | 
desk. The teacher advanced to the child, and | 
asked her why she didn’t go out to eat with the | 
rest, at the same time putting out her hand 

|towards the package on the desk. Quick as 

| thought, the girl clasped her hands over it, and 

| exclaimed. sobbing,— 

| “Don’t touch it, teacher; and don’t tell, please! 

| It’s only blocks!” 

And that was the fact. Having no dinner to 
bring, and being too proud to reveal the poverty 
of her family, the child had carefully wrapped 
up a number of small blocks in paper, and 
brought the package to present the appearance 
of a lunch. It was nothing; a mere ridiculous 
incident in school life, but it was sufficient to 
make a fellow who heard the story feel bad. 











—~s — 
TITLES. 

| The East is the land of titles and ceremony. 
| The lines are sharply drawn, and one method of 
| keeping them always in sight is the use of a 
| ceremoniousness that to Enropeans and Ameri- 
}cans seems almost ludicrous. When recently 
| the British Government had occasion to address 
| the King of Burmah, the following title prefaced 

their communication: 

| His Great, Glorious and Most Excellent Majes- 
i ty, who reigns over the Kingdoms of Thunapa- 
| ranta and Tampadipa and all the Umbrella-bear- 
jing Chiefs of the Eastern Country, the King of 
| the Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
| Master of Many White Elephants, the Great 
| Chief of Righteousness, King of Burmah. 

| In Italy, Spain and Portugal the use of titles 
in conversation is common even among the lower 
The Portuguese noted for the 


| classes. are 


ain received and gave a smile. formality of their social converse. Latouche, in | f 


his “Travels in Portugal,” thus writes of their 
punctiliousness: 
| In Spain a man may safely use the title Usted 


(your Worship) in addressing every class and | 


rank, short of royalty itself. Not so in Portu- 
| gal. He shows his ignorance, and makes him- 
| self simply ridiculous if he fails to distinguish 
| at least six different classes, with their different 
forms of address, 

A little beggar boy or girl he will speak to, 
impatiently or charitably, as the case may be, 
but always in the second person singular,—" Vai 
te embora,” Go thy way; or “Pega wisto,” 
Take this. If the same boy or girl has grown to 
years of discretion, more ceremony must be em- 
ployed in the refusing or the bestowing of alms, 
—*Nao pode ser,” It camot be; “Va com 
Deus,’ Pray go off (in the third person, let it be 
observed). 

A workingman takes rank with our magis- 
trates at home, and is literally his Worship. 
Vossemesse is itself a contradiction of Vossa 
Merce, and when the dignity or the age of an in- 
terlocutor hardly entitles him to so much honor, 
the word is contracted to Vosse. Little street 
boys are to each other in their play together 
their Lordships or their Worships,—‘Your Lord- 
ship is cheating,’ “Your Worship has stolen my 
kite,” and so on. 

A tradesman is “The Lord,’ O Senhor, or 
“Your Lordship,’ Vossa Senhoria, and these ti- 
tles are applicable a good way up and down the 
social scale. “Your Excellency,’’ Vossa FExcel- 
lencia, is reserved for persons of noble rank or 
high official position, and every lady below the 
rank of the Queen may also safely and properly 
be addressed as Your Excellency. 
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JAPAN AND ROME. 

The Fortnightly Review says that many of the 
old Roman ‘customs are in full force in Japan 
to-day; and that a classical scholar may under- 
| stand Roman life by looking at Japanese cus- 
| toms: 

Those who land for the first time in the more 
remote parts of Japan find themselves transport- 
ed not so much to a new world as toa different 
age. Immediately after having entered the In- 
| land Sea the voyager is brought face to face with 

scenes and customs irresistibly recalling what is 
known of those of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The ships seem to have floated off some ancient 
coin. They have the same rig, the same single 
sail, with antenna and ceruchi, and if not the 
same rudder, at least one all but the same, as 
the pedalion. 

Their exact shape has been seen on hundreds 
of coins and marbles, which made us familiar 
with the overhanging prow and the chambered 
aplustre at the stern. Dodona and the shrine of 
the Tyrian Astarte are recalled by the sacred 
groves which wave on every island, and crown 
headland after headland on the main. 

Shrines and temples, with their statues and 
sacred vessels, their fonts for lustration, their 
altars and votive tablets, are to be seen on these 
shores on every side. One feels that here, if no- 
where else, the classical antiquarian may realize 
much of the real life of ancient times. The gar- 
ments of the inhabitants are of a Roman or an 
ancient fashion. 

The flowing robes of the comfortable classes in 
| the streets of towns closely resemble the toga of 
| the Romans, but not more closely than does the 








short tunie of the women the chiton of the} that was both annoying andamusing. Rev. Mr. | 


Greeks. 
on the model of those still to be seen at Pompeii. 
The spaces between flat adjacent tiles upon the 
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|The child was always neatly but plainly clad, roofs are in Japan now, as in Southern Europe | fact that the choir of the church had quarrelled 


| the boy’s stockings and let Ponto smell of it, and 
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in the days of Plautus, closed by rows of semi- 
cylindrical imbrices. The state of material civ- 
ilization is on a level with that which prevailed 
throughout the Roman world in the best days of 
the empire. | 
. | 
PONTO, THE TRAPPER’S DOG. | 
The following dog story comes from R. J. | 
Hamiil, Vermont, who heard it related when 
travelling in the far West. The dog was with 
the trapper when he told the story. 


They wanted me to bring my dog to help in 
the hunt fora child who had lost his way the | 
night before. The friends of the child had been 
looking for him all night and all day, and had 
not found him. I started with Ponto in search | 
of him, first finding the child’s track, which I 
showed to Ponto. The dog did not at once un- | 
derstand what I wanted of him, but I got one of 


I then showed him the track; this time he under- | 


| stood what I wanted. | 


He started off on the run, but I called him 
back, and got some bread and meat, and I also 
filled my canteen with water, and tied this with | 
the bread and meat to the neck of the dog, and | 
| started him off once more. We followed as long | 

as we could hear Ponto bark, and when we had | 
|no longer this to guide us we encamped for the | 
| night, and a clear, moonlight night it was. | 
| Westayed in our camp until daylight, when | 
| we began to listen and look around, and try if} 
{we could see or hear anything of the dog or | 
child. After waiting, and hearing or seeing | 
| nothing, we started off in different directions. | 
It was ten o’clock in the forenoon before our | 
| most careful searching and listening were re- | 
| warded. 1 

At last, as I gained an elevated ridge, I heard 
the dog bark, and you may be sure that we | 





As I came nearer I whistled. Then Ponto came 


| running towards me, and back he would bounce 


again to where he was barking at first. 
| ing up, there was the boy lying under a bush and 
| fast asleep! 


On com- | 


| awoke him, but he soon got over it and asked 
or his mamma, and was told that we would 
j take him to her. Then we asked him how he 

came to get lost. He said that he started out to 
| find his papa, and that he kept on travelling un- 
| til after dark, when he got so tired that he lay 
| down and went to sleep. 

He stayed in that place until morning, and 
then he got up and tried to get home, but not 
being able to go any farther, he lay down where 
we found him, He said that when the dog came 
| he was at first afraid of him, but he saw the 
things on him, called the dog to him and took 
them off. 

The dog would not leave the boy until we 
came, but ran around and around the lost boy 
and barked. The little fellow was eight miles 
from home. Had it not been for this good old 
Ponto, we very likely would not have found the 
boy alive. Some dogs, gentlemen, know a great 
deal mere than some men, and Ponto is one of 
them.—American Agriculturist. 





——— 
FARRAGUT AT TEN. 
Admiral Farragut used to tell the following in 


relation to his early determination to be a sailor, 
and the reasons for it: 


Weuld you like to know how I was enabled to 
serve my country? It was all owing to a resolu- 
tion I formed when I was ten years of age. My 
father was sent down to New Orleans with the 
little navy we then had, to look after the treason 
of Burr. I accompanied him as cabin boy. I 
had some qualities that I thought made a man 
of me. I could swear like an old salt; could 
drink as stiff a glass of grog as if Ihad doubled 
Cape Horn, and could smoke like a locomotive. 
Iwas great at cards, and fond of gambling in 
every shape. At the close of the dinner, one 
day, my father turned everybody out of the 
eabin, locked the door, and said to me,— 

“David, what do you mean to be?” 

“T mean to follow the sea.” 

“Follow the sea! Yes, be a poor, miserable, 
drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and 
cuffed about the world, and die in some fever 
hospital in a foreign clime.”’ 

“No,” Tsaid; “I'll tread the quarter-deck, and 
command, as you do,” 

“No, David; no boy ever trod the quarter- 
deck, with such principles as you have, and such 
habits as you exhibit. You’ll have to change 
your whole course of life, if you ever become a 
man.” 

My father left me and went on deck. I was 
stunned by the rebuke, and overwhelmed with 
mortification. “‘A poor, miserable, drunken 
sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed about 
the world, and to die in some fever hospital! 
That’s my fate, is it? I'll change my life, and 
change it at once. I will never utter another 
oath; I will never drink another drop of intoxi- 
cating liquors; I will never gamble.” And, as 
God is my witness, I have kept those three vows 
to this hour. 


+e 
“THE CHOIR IS BUSTED.” 
Musicians and choristers are not always the 
most harmonious of friends; and it is a rare 
thing for a choir to keep in tune for a year, 
without some discordant note. The New York 
Star tells this amusing story: 





At Deckertown, last Sunday, there was an ex- 
| hibition of the contrariness of church choirs, 


| that place, being absent on Sunday, Rev. Mr. 
Soper filled his pulpit. He was ignorant of. the 


| 
| 
started off quickly enough towards the sound. | 





among themselves the night before, and that not 
a member was there to sing on Sunday morning, 

He gave out his hymn selected for the opening, 
and read it through. There was no musical ye. 
sponse—no sound of praise—from choir or con. 
gregation. After a moment’s embarrassing sj- 
lence, a brother arose, and, walking up to the 
pulpit, whispered in the preacher’s ear. The 
preacher nodded his head and smiled. He 
thought the brother had said the wrong hymn 
had been read, so he turned the leaves again, 
and gave out another. It was along one, and he 
read it through, closing with, “Please omit one 
stanza.” 

A dead silence in the congregation a 
The preacher looked uneasy, was about t: 











Ive 


| out another hymn, when another brother arose 


and spoke from the gallery,— 

“You see our choir is busted. Some of ‘em 
thought the bass sung too low, and some of ‘em 
thought the spranny was too high, and others 





| thonght we ought to hev a better alto, and there 


wasn't many that liked the tenor, and so tie 
rest got mad, and there won't be any singin’ to- 
day.” 

And so the services were ended without any 
“singin’.” 


a 

MY CHOICE. 

Whether in dream or vision matters not— 
I was permitted to select a boon, 

One out of three, as pref’rence would allot. 
The first was youth, beneath the arch of 
Radiant with flowers and sweet with song. 
But underwritten thus: ‘‘I stay not Jon 
‘The next was towering fame, with fac 

Upon its massive brow; the motto read, 

“Achieve and starve, and honors have when dead.” 
The third was gold, with ever tempting blaze. 

This was my choice! I drain’d the coffers weli, 

But *neath my burden'd avarice, reason fell. 
Then with bleak heart J faced the wintry wold, 
With youth forever lost, and without fame or gold. 
JAMES JUDSON Lorp. 
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WAITED FOR BY A SHARK. 
The following deserves a place among. the 


| many thrilling adventures of professional divers 


under the sea. The San Francisco Ledyer teils 


; The poor little fellow was frightened when we | the story of a singular character nicknamed “On 


| Deck.” 

“Gn Deck” led an eventful life. A. sailor in 
| youth, a diver in manhood, and a “ne‘er-do-well” 
}in old age, he saw more than falls to the lot of 
most men. He came to California in early tines, 
and was the hero of a shark story, remarkal le 
as the only one having truth for foundation na- 
tive to our harbor born. 

In 1851 James Carton, a stevedore, while warp- 
ing the ship Genesee to a berth eff Market Street 
wharf, lost an anchor. “On Deck” was the only 
diver except Bill Matthews then known in the 
city, and was sent for to recover the anchor. 

“On Deck” complied, and while so engaged, 
noticed a shark hovering a few feet above him, 
evidently observing his movements. The fish 
was at least eighteen feet long, and was known 
as the “bottle nose,’ one of the most voracious 
of the shark kind. This discovery naturally 
alarmed the diver. He had found the anchor, 
made a cable fast to it, and was about ascending 
when the appearance of the shark made him 
pause. 

He had heard that sharks did not molest men 
in armor. He doubted this, and did not. feel 
now like risking the experiment. He moved a 
few paces from the anchor. The shark moved, 
too. He returned to his former place; the shark 
followed. 

He was evidently, to use his own words, “spot- 
ted by the bottle-nose for a supper,” and unless 
signally favored, would fall a victim to its vo- 
racity. He hardly knew how to act, when he 
thought of the cuttle fish; how that singular 
creature often escapes its enemies by darkening 
the waters with an inky liquor ejected from its 
body. 

He accordingly stirred up the mud at the bot- 
tom till the water was darkened around him, 
cast off his weights, and signalled the man to 
haul him up. He was hauled up immediately, 
but did not entirely escape. 

The shark snapped at him as he ascended, and 
three of his toes were taken off. A little more 
and his foot would have gone, a stout boot only 
saving it. The happy thought of muddying the 
water saved his life. 

a eee 
WASHING IN NORMANDY. 

Washing is one of the indispensable accompa- 
niments of civilization. Where people wear 
clothes they are also obliged to have them 
washed. Washing-day among us is proverbial- 
ly uncomfortable; but in other countries the 
business is done in a social manner, and occa 
sions a very gay and lively scene. This is espe- 
cially the case at Etretat, on the coast of Nor 
mandy: 

Women, we see, are hurrying down by La Val- 
leuse, a steep flight of steps, partly built in the 
soil above, partly chiselled out of the living 
rock; for the sea is going out, and the sands will 
soon be free from its salt, saturated by the fresh 
streams that, usually unseen, percolate, in all 
directions, the chalk; and this is the time for 
Nausicaa and her maidens [see Homer’s Odyssey] 
to be at work,—very brawny Nausicaas, very Un 
Grecian maidens. Here they are, each with & 
bundle of “linen” (French for dirty clothes of all 
sorts) under her arms. They disperse to their 
several stations; they kick up holes in the sand 
with their wooden shoes, which instantly brim 
with soft, fresh water, and they ply_ their 
labors in this natural laundry, amid a din of 
talk. For this is the Rialto, the Parliament, the 
Exchange of the fishing people of Etretat. It is 












The shops, with their open fronts, are | Hamilton, pastor of the Presbyterian church of | here that all matters are discussed interesting t0 


| them and theirs,—a place of privileged and ul- 
| limited gossip. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BUZFUZZES. 


DEDICATED TO OUR COUNTRY NEIGHBORS, THE | 
BU MBLEBEES. 


Old Mrs. Buzfuzz lived on a hill,— 
She never was much of a rover— 
And she kept a little patent still, | 


And brewed the juice of clover. 
Old Mr. Buz. was an idle drone, 

He seldom thought of working; 
But he sat about like a lazy crone, 

And did their modest clerking. 


He used to sit on a wisp of hay 
In the door when the days were sunny ; 
But his brisk wife knew that wouldn’t pay 
In either food or money. 


One day some clouds came o’er the sky, 
And it looked like fearful raining ; 

So the wise old lady thought she'd try 
To give him a little training. 


” 


“Come in and shut the door,” she said, 
“Or I'm sure I shouldn’t wonder 
If there’s little left of your precious head, 
Between the rain and thunder!” 
But the queer old fellow just sat still, 
And the storm came splashing round him; 
And the floods ran over the door-sill, 
And what could they do but drown him? 
Then Widow Buzfuzz tairly flew 
For her new black velvet jacket; 
And whether she wept, I never knew, 
But she made a dreadful racket. 
The Widow Buzfuzz still lives on, 
With little joy or money, 
And feeds her babies, night and dawn, 
On nice plain bread and honey. 
Rose GERANIUM. 
EE 
For the Companion, 


JAM TARTS. 


Fuss-budget sat in a corner, 


had been Christmas ones. 
them, and mamma had sugared the tops; and | 


Fuss-budget herself was cutting them, giving the | 


“ 


biggest little piece, of course, to “comp’ny.” 

Dicky sat on a smooth, white stone at the | 
funny little table; and Fuss-budget emptied all | 
the balls and mal ets out of the croquet-box, and 
had the side of it for a seat while she poured the 
tea. 


“O, Dicky McKitchen!”’ she cried, springing 


up in such a hurry that the tea went all over her 
apron, besides spattering poor Dicky’s hnuckles, 


“I know the splendidest thing for our party! It’s | 


‘way up on the top shelf in the pantry—just as 
black and sweet! Don’t you wish you had 
some ?”* 

*Twould be nice,” 
along breath. 

“Course ‘twould! and Pll get it if you’ll eat 
some, too. Only I want you to promise you 
won't never tell, *thout somebody says to you, | 
Dicky McKitchen, did you eat that jam?’ and | 
then yon can say, ‘Yes, ma’am.’ Will you? 
Honest and true, now, black and blue, hope to 
die if you don’t!” 

Dicky promised, and Fuss-budget went for the 
jam, Dicky trotting after her. 


“O dear me, Dicky!” called a queer little voice 


from the dark end of the pantry, “it’s higher up 


than [ ’spected, and I can’t streteh any taller, | 


don’t believe. 


{i{! 








Q 
, to hold it), when it’s teetering so? 
| got a spoonful! 


| was a duchess, and [’ll be the dook.” 


ess, I shall want somebody to wait on me while 
leat my dinner. 
| dead, and Pll be in deep mourning.” 


apron’? 
? 


| wasn’t a borned waiter. You can go now. 
| When I want you, I’ll tingle this bell,’ said 
| Fuss-budget, touching a tiny silver bell she wore 
| on her neck for a charm. 







like little Jack | 
Horner, and her pies were just as good as if they | 
Bridget had made | 


assented Dicky, drawing | 


THE 


you only make it worser, Dicky, when you try 


Help me down, Dicky!” 
“Le’s make b’lieve, Fuss-budget. Play you 
“Well,” 


said Fuss-budget, “only if ’'m a duch- 


You'll have to play the duke’s 


“Well, I will,’ said Dicky, “but where’s my 


Waiters have to wear white aprons, don’t 





they 

“O, well, no matter bout the color. There’s a 
big burbock leaf, with two long strings to it 
when you split the stem. We can p’etend it’s 
white. There, nobody would ever expect you 


“What will you have, Mrs. Duchess?” said 
Dick, coming in with a very waiter-like smirk 
on his chubby face. ‘‘Some roast chicken? A 
slice of fresh steak?" 


| 
| 


“T don’t 


| 
sare for such things,’ drawled the | 
duchess, languidly. ‘‘Can’t you think of some- | 
thing ’riginal? Something that nobody ever | 
heard of?” | 

Dicky put on his considering-cap. ‘Perhs aps | 
you'd like some alligators’ paws,—very tender,— 
or some spiders’ brains fricasced, if you’re fond | 
| of ’em cooked that way,’ | 

“Tm sick of the sight of ’em! 
of something else? 
| butter.’ 

“Sorry, ma’am, but the cat eat up the last one 
| this morning.” 

“Well, then,” said Fuss-budget, in despair, “I 
suppose I shall have to starve!” 

“O dear me, Fuss-budget, you’re too full of 
fusses!’’? said Dicky, in a vigorous aside. ‘Please 


ey 


he suggested. 
Can’t you think 
I like fishes’ feet broiled in 


be sens’ ble now, 

“Well, then, Pll have some strawberries and 
cream, and,— 

“O my!’ screamed Dicky: 
tle red ring gone to?” 

“Tve lost it!”? said Fuss-budget, turning pale. 
“It must have been in that horrid old cupboard. 
I’member it caught on a nail, but | thought it 
stayed on my finger. Come quick and help me 
find it!” | 

But the door was shut and locked; and Fuss- | 
budget cried, 
spairingly under his burdock apron. \ 

Just then mamma came out of the kitchen, 
with her sleeves 
| apron on. j 

“Hungry, dears? Well, here’s a cookie apiece. | 
Now go and eat it under the trees.” 

“You’ve done it now!” cried Dicky. “Don’t | 
| you know it’s your birthday, and we always | 

have jam tarts for supper? She’ll go to it the | 
| very firstest thing.’ | 

“Pooh!” said Fuss-budget. “P’raps she won't | 
think any ting. I didn’t take only but a spoon- | 
ful, any way.’ | 

“Seems ’most like stealing, I think,’ said | 
Dicky. 

“Well, I declare!’ cried Fuss-budget. “If you 
| aint about as polite as a pig, Dicky McKitchen! 
| My father says, ‘an undertaker is as bad as a 
| thief,’ any way.” | 

“Le’s have a game of tag,’”’ said Dicky, willing | 
to change the subject. 

“Come, girls and boys!’’ called mamma, lean- | 
ing out of the window when they had played a} 
long time, and were beginning to want supper; | 
and Dicky and Fuss-budget were in their chairs | | 
in a twinkling. | 

“Won't they taste good?’ whispered Dicky, | 
pointing his finger at the plate heaped up with 
black, delicious-looking tarts. 
| “Didn’t I tell you!” whispered Fuss-budget, in| 


| 


“where’s your lit- 





| 


rolled up and a ponerse 








“Well, I declare! if you aint bright, to bring | triumph. 


me a rocking-chair to stand on! 


How do you! 
Suppose (it’s tipping!) [ ean stand on my toes by 


But there were two little sober faces sie! 
end-by, mamma passed the tarts. Dicky’s’ 


hadn't a speck of jam in it. and there was only 
There, I’ve a little red ring in the middle of Fuss-budget’s. 


‘“Mayn’t we go and play” 
whirligigs went out of the door, without w ae } 
| to hear the rest of the sentence. 

| 
budget. 
| ready for their little trundle-bed, Fuss-budget 
; said she guessed she knew the names of the mice 
| that nibbled the jam. 
laughed mamma. 
ever be spelled so again! 


ing,’ said mamma. 
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ions of the North, did you notice how spryly Aun 
gions 0 raced with Charles Brewster: 

The day you went driving with “Mr. Freels, our 
| party with hooks and rods, went to catch cod, sal- 
Ie ray! Fl } mon or bass, as all abound in those waters. 

We thought to cross the river in a canoe, or ford it 
on horseback, but we had to say farewell to that 
idea. 

Heury Listurm whitiled chips from a fearful gray 
wheelbarrow, while St. Lewis Kozien kept a clear 
lookout for foul weather, amusing us in the mean- 
time with a tune on his amber horn, and telling us 
we may keep up good hope, as without any flattery, 
we can aver all denda must turn xg 





tin to the north- 
east, ere discord of the elements could take place. 

In going, we drove through the sandy avenue, 
down to York, calling, by the way, on Elizabeth 
Parry. 

At night, we had tableaux, in which T personated 
Queen Charlotte, while at my feet knelt Leslie Hat- 
ter, as the Prince of Wales. LITTLE ONE. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


Add a hundred and nothing to ten, and a hundred 

}and nothing toa thousand, then catch a Band put 

him at the end of it all, and the whole will produce 
| what everybody dislikes. 


I wen AUN meee | e 


4 
REBUS. 


“T think you’ll have to fix a trap in the pantry, 


father,” said mamma, without seeming to notice 
{the two little red faces. 
| nibbling the jam, and’— 


“Something has been | 


“We’ve had supper enough,” said Fuss-budget. 


oy 


“Yes, if you've finished your suppers, but’”— 
Mamma laughed to herself as the two little | 


i 


“Dicky, don’t you want to fess?” said Fuss- 


“You can,”’ said Dicky. 
So that night, when mamma was getting them 


“Began with an F and a D, didn’t they?” 


“Yes, ’m,’’ said Fuss-budget, 


, “but they won’t 





= ’ P . yenty trees ¢ hrubs. 
“Then | won't say what I think of this spell- | ata nent Dh. Ge 


ANNIE F. BURNHAM. 5. 


—_——_+or— 





i NEW ENGLAND BIRDS. 
(To the last word of the first line prefix one letter for 
| the last of the second; to the last of the second prefix one 
| or more syllables of a "word, for the name of the bird.) 
What has gone so very ——, 
Bird, with beak, or plume, or—, 
That you always ——’? 


For the Companion, 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


What means this tumult in the house ? 
This busy preparation? 
Why is it every face is bright 
With glad anticipation ? 
The little ones are full of glee, 
Such sport, such joy expecting! 
And everything is fair and bright, 
The household bliss reflecting. 


” 


“Phebe! phabe! phabe!? —— 
Is a voice of spring; my — 
Fails to show your cheer, —! 
White as rose and black as ——; 
How can words with music —- 
In your quavers, ——! 


Ona spray of this hedge —, 
What a target for an —., 
You would be, my sweet — 


Ah, itis glad Thanksgiving day, 
And dear old friends are meeting. 

Just see the tumult in the hall, 
Just hear the heartfelt greeting! 

One merry day at home once more; 


Circling wide and diving 
You are dexterous, Ul) - 
Twittering, fluttering ——! 


A gathering of treasur What a spite to you I — 








. . Half the corn in every — 
From far away set again > : e 
; wes bet, = feet — You have pulled anckenten, { 
And taste Thanksgiving pleasures. ¥. LL E. 
Such pleasant tales of olden time! 6. 
Such gleeful merry-making! REBUS, 


Such shouts, such mirth, from morn to night— 
The wildest echoes waking! 
Ah! all are joyful, old and young, 
On this glad day of meeting, 
And hail with gratitude these hours 
OF fireside love and greeting. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. f 








and Dicky wrung his hands de-| * 











| What a Western State is called. 





Conundrums. 


Why is snuff like the letter 5? 
beginning of sneezing. 

A balloon is, we think, usually made of silk— 
what’s the car? The car? QO, the car is usually 
satin. 

Why does a crow resemble a barrister? 
to have his caws heard. 

What is the difference between Rothschild, the 
loan broker, and Herod? Herod was the king of 
the Jews, and Rothschild the Jew of the kings. 


Because it is the 





He likes 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. tAnswers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. 1, Alcott. 2,Chapin. 3, Edgeworth. 4, Fowler. 
. S-W 1G 5, Bigelow. 6, Sands. 7, Parsous. 8, Benjanin. 9, 
ee ee eens Trowbridge. 10, Worcester. 11, Hale. 12, Web- 
My first is in tarnish, but not in soil; ster. 13, Walker. 14, Scott. 15, Maurryatt. 16, 
My second isin varnish, but not in oil; Mann. 17, Soul. 18, Bacon. 19, Ware. 20, Kane. 
My third is in shutter, but not in pane; 21, Greenwood. 22, Waring. 23, Barbauld. 24, Par- 
My fourth is in gutter, but not in dream; ton. 25, James Freeman Clarke. 26, Le _ 27 


My fifth is in paternal, but not in papa; Peabody. 28, Reade. 29, Newton. 30, Hedge. 31, 
My sixth is in maternal, but not in mamma; Muloch, 32, Ward. 33, Robbins. 34, Noyes. 35, 





My seventh is in sple ndor, but not in bright; 
My eighth is in slender, but not in light; 
My ninth is in marriage, but not in wed; 


Humboldt. 36, Saxe. 37, Foote. 
| Goodrich. 40, Ruskin. 41, Thoreau. 
| 43, Franklin. 44, Warren. 45, Campbell. 


38, Garrison. 39, 
42, Watts. 
46, Pres- 





My tenth is in carriage, but not in sled; | eott. 47, Cummins. 48, Motley. 49, Hawthorne. 
My eleventh is in billow, but not in sea; | 50, Ingelow. 
My twelfth is in willow, but not in tree; 2. 


My thirteenth is in fountain, but not in rill; NET 
My fourteenth is in mountain, but not in hill; LEMON 
My whole is a person we often meet, TOM 

In country town or crowded street. 


SARAH. 3. Crane, Raven, Avert, Nerve, Enter. 
2. | 4. Her-eu-lcs. 
sC , | 5. Round, Owner, Unite, Netty, Dreys. 
ee , 6. Black Spanish, Poland, Hondaw, Leghorn, 
There are 42 capes in the following: Game, Cochin China, Malay, Dominique, Bantam, 
Henrietta Maria, when we were in the sable re- Hamlerg, Dorking, Brahma. 





ee tte ear tt 








THE Y OUTH! S| 


is now one of the crown diamonds of Russia. Hav- | 
ing thus acquired wealth, eur hero travelled all over 

the world. In England he married a young lady 

who dicd in Brussels some y After her 

death he did not wish to leave the city where she 

was buried. 








Ss ago. 








a — 
THE AMERICAN LAKES, 
No country in the world has such magnificent lakes | 


as the United States, and those who have examined 
them carefully, and compared the fish in them, 
think there must be an underground communication 


COMPANION. _ 


A GOOD TIME COMING, 
Thonch many of the times compiain, 
And think their lot is very hard, 
These “clouds” not always shall remain, 
Ii they this simple rule regard: 
To every one around be “¢rue,” 
And strive the friend of all to be; 
“As you'd have others be to y« ou,” 
And better days ere long y« : 
3e prudent, if your Boys need “CLOTHEs, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
And Dress them at George A. Fenno’s, 








The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMEN? for the Companion, when sent by mail, s 


any time during 


hould 





be made in Money orders, B sh checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE C, P b, send the 
money ina registered letter, All pos tmasters are re- 


quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The date iainst vour name onthe margm of one pe aper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid 


RENEW \I S. 





lhree weeks are required after receint of 

ate opposite your name on 

ean be changed, 

ANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. j 


The courts nore decided that 
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all subseril 





‘rs to newspa- | 





ON & CO., 


pers are “sponsible until arrearages are paid,and 
their p ne rs ttre ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to pail hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MAS 


Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





PAPER MONEY IN THE REVOLUTION, 

It is bad enough for people in our day to suffer a 
loss of fifteen or sixteen cents on every paper dol- 
lar; but that is small, compared with the deprecia- 
tion of paper money in the Revolution. The Life of 
Gen. DeKalb, just published, gives an amusing ac- 
It took 
the earnings of months to pay the expenses of a sin- 
gle day in travelling. 

He says, “Not long since Twas compelled to take 
a night's lodging at a private house. For a bed, 
supper, and grog for myself, my three companions 
and three servants, L was charged, on going off with- 
out a breakfast next day, the sum of eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. The lady of the house politely 
added that she had charged nothing for the rooms, 
and would leave the compensation for them to my 
discretion, although three or four hundred dollars 


count of his experiences with “rag money.” 


would not be too much for the inconvenience to 
which she had been put by myself and my fel- 
lowers.”” 


> 
A LITTLE GIRL’S BRAVERY. 

They who must live in places of danger generally 
become familiar enough with danger to face it. 
Such familiarity, joined with the fearlessness of 
natural affection, made a heroine of the little girl 
in whose praise the following story is told: 


e The Houston (Texas) Telegraph says: One morn- | 
ing, recently, a man and wife who live about nine | 
miles east of Willis, left home on business, leaving | 
the house in eh of their eldest child, about | 
twelve years of age. Towards noon the girl heard | 
the infant, aged fourteen months, who had been | 
laid while : pon a bed in an adjoining room, ut- | 
tera horrid screech, upon which she immediately | 
ran to its relief, and imagine her feeling, upon open- | 
ing the dloor, to see a huge panther, with the babe | 
in its mouth, leaping from an open window imimedi- 
ately over the bed. 

But she, like a true heroine, spr: ang upon the bed | 
and then out of the window, screaming at the height | 
ot her voice, and, upon being joined by the other 
child about the house, pursued’ the panther at her | 
utmost speed. They followed about forty rods, to a 
pair of bars which separated the clearing from the 
forest, at which place the girl states that she ap- 
proached to within fifteen or twenty feet of the pan- | 
ther, when it relinquished its hold of the child, 
leaped the bars, and made its way to the woods. 

The infant was picked up, much strangled from its 
rapid movement through the grass and sand, which 
filled its mouth and eyes, but soon recovered, and is 
now well, save a few scratches about its body, which 
have the appearance of having been made by the 
panther’s tecth. These marks are very plain, and 
there are several blood-blisters where the teeth in 
slipping came in contact. The girl states that the 
panther dropped the child once before arriving at 
the fence, and it is supposed the giving way of ‘the 
clothing was the cause, as it was much torn. 
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STORY OF A DIAMOND, 

Men have done many strange and dishonest things 
to possess themselves of diamonds, and the history 
and adventures of some of these precious gems are 
almost fabulous. Here is the latest narrative: 


An old man well known in 
appear every afternoon with mathematical regulari- 
ty inthe St. Hubert Arcade, where he would walk | 
for exactly one hour, from four to five o'clock, died | 
recently in that city. The oldest dwellers in that 
quarter of Brussels remember to have seen him take 
his daily promenade for many years back, without 
ever conversing with any one. Among his p: upers a | 
will was found, in which he asked to be buried in a 
neighboring cemetery by his wife’s side, and request- 
ed that 2 person who now fills an exalted position in | 
St. Petersburg might be informed of his death. It! 
appears that when young he had been employed in 
a diamond-producing district in Asia. One day he 
found an cnormous diamond, and determined to se- 
cure it for himself. The difficulty was how to escape 
the lynx-eved agents. He made a deep wound in 
the calf of his leg, in which he concealed the dia- 
mond. He then pretended that he had been wound- 
ed, and his leg was bound up, and he was authorized 
to leave the district. He succeeded in eseaping to 
Russia, where he sold the gem foralarge sum. It 
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y about the American lakes. | 
Lake Erie is on to seventy feet deep; but| ,. , 
Lake Ontario, which hasadepth of tive hundredand | 22—=6t 
ninety-two feet, is two hundred and thirty feet be- 
low the tide-level of the 1, or as low as most 
parts of the Gulf of St. ‘nee; and the bottoms 
of * kes Huron, Micl vl yoy although | 
the surface is much higher, are all, _ ee eon, ee nent 
depths, on a level with Ontario. Address Ellis monn tu ng Co., W tomatic Mass, | 

Now, as the discharge through the River Detroit, eee eet ers. 1 ubjects. 

after allowing forthe probable portion carried off Address Union Card Co. Box 
by evaporation, does not appear by any means equal 
to the qua antity of water which the three upper lakes $5 to $20 
receive, it has been conjectured that a subterranean a da 
river may run from Lake Superior, by the Huron, to $1 terns 
Lake Ontario. 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
The following touching incident recently occurred 
in Philadelphia: 
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She was hardly able to talk plainly, and a police- 
man had to give her his hand to assist her up the 
steps into the Central Station. 

“Did you put my mother in jail?” she asked, as 
she pushed her sun-bonnuet back, and looked from 
one to auother, 

They had arrested a red-faced, tangled-haired wo- 
mun, Who fought the officers and made use of four 
languages. No one dresined that the child was hers, 
but it was. The lite thing was so innocent and 
pure that they didn’t want her to even see the iron 
bars, but the mother heard her voice, called to her, 
and they opened the corridor door, The child 
grasped the iron door, looked into the cell, and cried | 
out,— 

“Why, mother, you are in jail?” 

The mother crowded back, ashamed of herself, 
and the child knelt down on the stone floor, clung to 
the iron bars of the door, and prayed,— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, and I hope my 
mother will be let ont of jail! G. B. 

The men had tears in their eyes as they gently re- 
moved her, and when the woman came into court to 
be tried, his Honor whispered her to go home and 
try for the child's sake to be a mother instead of a | 
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partic 
ston St, 
tian Advocate says: 

A few days since, as we were leaving onr residence, 
on our usual morning visit to our offee, a sorrel 
horse belonging to us galloped up and eanght our 
arm, and made an attempt to pull us in the direction 
he wished to go. He then left, aud went off ona 
quick gait towards a pasture on a fi in about n quar- 
ter of 2 mile distant from our residence. Ina few 
minutes he approached us again, making an unusual 
noise, and scemed by his actions to desire us to fol- 
low him. This we did; and when we reached the 
yasture, We observed the mate of the horse entangled 
jin a bridge, which had broken through with him. 
had extricated his companion from his 
dangerous position, the horse which had given us 
notice of his companion’s danger, enme up and 
rubbed his head against us, showing great signs of 
satisfaction. 
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SPEAK CORRECTLY. 
Slang phrases blunt the fine moral sense of chil- 
dren, and a eareless use of words is a reproach to 
any one who has had a decent education. 








Boys and girls should learn to speak correctly 
while they are children, for it will be here to correct 
wrong habits after they become older. 

The other day a little girl asked, “Shall you go 
to-morrer?”” The answer was, “I dunno.” How 
much better to pronounce the words correctly, and 
say “to-morrow” and “don't know.” Never say 
“sech fine apples.” “Jest as lives’ is another ex- 
pression. You should say “just as lief.” And don't 
say “I ain’t.”’) There is no such word as ain’é in 
the English language. You should say “I’m not,” | 
or “it isn’t.” | 
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It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
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NEVER MAKES THEM KNEEL, 

Of course the little girl of whom this humorous 
incident is told was in the habit of kneeling to say | 
her prayers; but if her mother had told her of some 
of the pious men in Old Testament times, she would | 
have known that standing is also an appropriate po- 

ition. The gre: atter is : sitio: he | every other day, of as often as tke case 
sition. Phe g at matter is not the position of the || may require, rubbing it thoroughly into | 
body, but of the heart: || the roots of the hair. 
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DIRECTIONS, 
Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 














Little Girl—“Munuma, T don’t think the people 
who make dolls are very pious people.’ 
Mamma—“Whiy not, my ‘child ?”’ 
ittle Girl—“Because you can never make]them 
kneel. I always have to lay my doll down on her 
stomach to say her prayers.’ 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION is, 
jin composition. principally the GLUTEN derived from 
| the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid extract, the 

invention of on eminent Chemist. 
| It has not only been highly recommended, but certified 
| to by a large number of Chemists and Physicians—repre- 
senting a very high degree of medical science—as the 
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For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
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